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of time are the tritest. The proverbs of every nation 
tell us that life is short and death certain ; no person 
over twenty years of age fails to live in a dwindling 
world, where the walls of earthly friendships seem ever 
narrowing, like the fatal chamber in the story; and 
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the whole year appears made up of days of anniver- 
sary or commemoration of the departed, until its 
calendar gets almost as crowded as that of the Roman 
Catholic Church. As for others, we hear farewells of 
the dying and mournings for the dead; and as for 
ourselves, the notion of wasted or half-misspent time 
seldom is long out of mind. Then, every twelve- 
month, comes the New Year, with sermons, and Sun- 
day-school instructions, and newspaper editorials, and 
diaries, and “turning over a new leaf,” and resolu- 
tions uncounted. But the January and February 
days crowd along; the diary is unfilled, the resolu- 
tions of good are half forgotten, and the liquor-saloons 
actually find their ten-day losses at New Year’s made 
good by increased profits toward springtime. So the 
whole idea of betterment seems jeopardized, and a 
part of discouraged humanity gives up the effort, 
while another part resolves to try again next birth- 
day, or next holiday time. 

All this, surely, is not “ redeeming the time,” though 
preacher and preached-at would promptly admit that 
“the days are evil.” Has not the failure been due to 
a misapplication of energy? How can any better- 
ment be made in the course of this new year? 

For one thing, the speaker, whether he speak by 
tongue in pulpit, school-room, or family, or by the 
printed word, may comfort himself that his duty does 
not include man’s duty, or God’s. If he tells what he 
knows, with all his might, and does his very best to 
spread the light of truth, his responsibility is over. 
Though every church were to be empty, and all 
Christendom to be narrowed down to one stone-deaf 
layman and one dumb minister, the divine power would 
not be less, nor the divine promises be falsified or 
diminished. That which applies to Christendom as a 
whole, certainly applies to this one Christian command, 
“ Redeem the time,” or, as the marginal note puts it, 
“Buy up the opportunity.” The worker for others 
buys up his opportunity when, relying on Divine help, 
he does his very best to make others live for Christ 
every minute. His responsibility ceases when he has 
exerted all his force in the Master’s name. The world 
is full of people who are willing to be carried, talked 
with, encouraged, converted at every new revival, and 
freed from spiritual responsibility. For such, the 
helper should do all he can, seventy times seven; but 
he need not try to do what God himself, so far as we 
have been shown his august government of the uni- 
verse, does not do. We cannot warrant for others a 
good life, a right use of time, a non-existence in that 
immortality which is begun now and here. A due 
consciousness of this fact would strengthen many a 
weary teacher, 

But how about the hearer? If the teacher is not 
bound to assume any responsibility, certainly it be- 
longs somewhere; and that somewhere is in the soul 
of the individual himself. The great Master himself, 
who bore the burden of a world’s sin, in his life, in 
his death, in his mediatorial mission through eternity, 
could say, and must say, “ Except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish ;” and again, “Zhou shalt by no | 
means come out thence, till thou hast paid the very | 
last mite;” and so through many words of equally | 
awful and eternal explicitness. The opportunity must | 
be bought by the individual, not by his priest, and 
not by his Protestant minister whom he would fain 
make his priest. “The soul that sinneth, it shall die ;” 
and if a failure to redeem the time is not sinning, what 
is? If you fail to live right, spiritual death is all 
ready to claim his own; and each individual must 
for himself change the “ you” in another’s mouth to 








the “I” in his own mouth and mind and constant 


thought. | 
° ome o7 e789 | 
This would-be shifting of personal responsibility— | 


one of the greatest curses of prelatism or sacramen- 
tarianism—is, as has been said, by no means banished 
from our evangelical, or Protestant, or liberal churches, 
call them what we will. One tries to get rid of some 
of his individual obligation by a transfer to his pastor, 
another to his parent, another to his godly wife, an- 
other to his church-going child. Those who are 
scientific, shift some of their sins upon their ancestors, 


| have been told that 
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or their environment. Still others actually would 
elevate their New Year resolutions to the place of 
sacraments of unfailing eflicacy. If baptism or the 
Lord’s Supper cannot save a man without his own 
efforts, we may be sure that a scrap of paper, or a 
temperance pledge, or a mental act, cannot. All these 
things may be made good, highly helpful; but they 
are all means, not ends, or substitutes, or vicarious 
sacrifices. They should be used for upward growth, 
and never be so abused that the last state of the user 
becomes worse than the first. 

Can this be denied? and if it.cannot, what shall 


be said of those who have known of their duty and | 


opportunity, and yet have neyer even attempted to 
follow either? Those who get tired of hearing have, 
at any rate, heard the truth lately ; but those who 
pass by have not shown even a formal willingness to 
do their duty. That willingness must come some time 
and somewhere, before they become worthy of eternal 
life. 
try, or the cold stay-away who ceases to hear, gets 
soundly into his mind his own danger of self-destrue- 


tion, and his own personal obligation, the better for | 


his chances. 

These thoughts are grim, but their grimness is not 
inconsistent with the tender universal love of God in 
Christ. Come, and learn, and see, and follow, and 
bear my easy yoke and light burden, says the great 
Leader and Redeemer of the world. Shall not he who 
has redeemed us enable us to redeem the one thing 
that is nearest and most valuable, our time, which is 
already a part of our eternity ? 

There is no little truth in the stately and Latinized 
phrase of John Foster when he says: “ Persons who 
have utterly thrown away, if it were brought into 
account, many years of life, and several hours of this 
very day, will meet you with the most cheerful self- 
complacency ; when these same persons, if they had 
committed some crime of a more positive nature, and 
a more odious name, would be oppressed with shame, 
would shrink from society, and feel, separately from 
this mortification, a great degree of honest regret ; 
and yet perhaps this crime would amount to a very 
small part of the guilt contracted by destroying time, 
though the still-increasing weight of this guilt is 
borne without complaint or consciousness. It becomes 
necessary to admonish them that the sphere of their 
duty extends, not only to all things of which their 
consciences take account, but also to the great work 
of ascertaining whether conscience itself takes an 
account of all that really belongs to it; and they 
cannot be too positively and explicitly informed that 
this primary duty has been neglected if they do not 
feel an habitual solemn responsibility respecting the 
subject “of the improvement of time.” For them and 
for us all, in 1887 or any other year, is that solemn 
thought which the young Longfellow found on a 
mortuary tablet in Germany, and made the motto of 
Hyperion: “ Look not mournfully into the Past. It 
comes not back again. Wisely improve the Present. 
It is thine. Go forth to meet the shadowy Future 
without fear, and with a manly heart.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 

While so many of our readers are puzzling over criti- 
cal discussions concerning Oriental words and terms, 
there are those who retain a living interest in good plain 
English. 
from New Jersey, with a question about so simple a word 
as “got.” He says: 

May I ask, Is the use of the word “got” correct? In your 
Notes on Open Letters, “(an eminent Philadelphian ” takes a 


i shot at “A Special Correspondent,” and [in speaking of certain | 
reprints of English periodicals] he refers to the “slovenly way | 


in which they are got out.” 
“ 


I am only an ignoramus, yet I 
got’ is obsolete. 


A question of taste in the choice of words is one thing. 


A question of the correctness of a word ehosen is another | 


thing. “Got” is not obsolete. “Got” is a perfectly 
proper word, “Got” is a word we’ve got to have 
We couldn’t get on without “got.” Shakespeare uses 
“got” more than a hundred times; and any man has 
a right to follow Shukespeare in the use of ordinary 
English words, Eve, according to our English Bibles, 


2939166 


The sooner the weary listener who ceases to | 


Here, for example, comes “an old subscriber” | 


[Vol. 


XXIX., No. 1. 


| 

preferred “ gotten” to “got; ” and Richard Grant White 
thinks that, grammatically speaking, she had a right to 
doso. Professor Austin Phelps, on the contrary, says: 
“The prejudice against this word [get] and its inflec- 
| tion ‘ got,’ which prevails among half-educated people, 
is an affectation, Such is especially the preference for 
‘gotten’ instead of ‘ got.’”” The implied charge of being 
half-educated and affected does not, of course, rest against 
Eve herself, nor yet against the “redactor” of the Pen- 
tateuchal document, but against the English translators 
and revisers. The dictionaries cite from Dr. Withers an 
illustration of the legitimate use of “got” and “ get,” 
after this sort: 


| 


I got on horseback within ten minntes after I got your letter 
When I got to Canterbury, I got a chaise for town; but I go 
wet through before I got to Canterbury; and I have got such ¢ 
cold as I shall not be able to get rid of I got to the 
Treasury about noon, but first of all I got shaved and dressed 
I soon got into the seeret of getting a memorial before the 
board, but I could not get an answer then; however, I got intel. 
ligence from the messenger that [ should most likely get one 
| the next morning. 





ina hurry. 


As soon as [I got back to my inn, [ got my 
supper, and I got my bed. It was not long before I got to sleep. 
When I got up in the morning, I got my breakfast, and then I 
| got myself dressed, that I might gct out in time to get an answer 
tomy memorial, Assoon asI got it, I got into the chaise, and got 
to Canterbury by three, and about tea-iime I got home, 
got nothing for you, and so adieu. 


I have 


No; there’s got to be a great change in the English- 
| speaking world before “got” has become obsolete. 


| 
| Ifa true man sees that he has wronged another, or that 
he has failed to give another his just dues, he will in- 
stinctively desire to express his regret for his error, or 
for his shortcoming. It was in emphasis of this truth 
that a recent editorial in The Sunday School Times dwelt 


on “The Nobility of Apologizing.’” And now a New 


| Jersey reader wants to know how much pressure is allow- 


able in making a man show nobleness, whether he has it or 
not. This is the shape in which the question comes to us: 
I have read, with much interest, your article on “ The Nobil- 
ity of Apologizing.” One feature in connection with apologiz- 
ing, however, was not spoken of. I refer to what might be 
called forced apologies. As one having many teachers under 
my charge, I have, at times had complaints made to me of the 
rudeness, in various ways, of scholars to teachers, with the 
accompanying remark, ‘They ought to be made to apologize 
for their ungentlemanly or unladylike actions.’ Or, again, 
something like this is reported: “I dismissed Charley Blank 
from my class for his improper behavior, and I told him he 
would not be allowed to return until he apologized.’ These 
Charley Blanks are generally the ones who haye associated 
great humiliation with the act of apologizing; and it is some- 
times very hard to have them see, as I have tried—in very 
weak imitation, however, of your excellent article—to explain 
to them, the nobleness of the act. What would you advise in 
such a case? A scholar thus suspended is sometimes out of his 
class for several days before the fact is reported to me; and he 
might be willing, rather than leave school, to make a somewhat 
foreed retraction, by writing his signature to an apology worded 
by myself (I getting him first to make the admissions expressed 
therein, clause by clause, orally), The teacher wants a guarantee 
for the future, and seems to deem it necessary. Will any good 
| come of any compulsion in this matter? Or, if an apology be 
not willingly made, ought not discipline (such as may be in 
vogue) to be carefully maintained, when a tuli apology would, 
sometimes at least, bring freedom from the disciplinary penal- 
ties? (It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add, that your article 
finds its way to my scrap-book, of the manner of making and 
managing which you gave kindly notice some time since.) 


The merit of any act depends entirely on the spirit of 
its performance. There is no inherent nobleness in a 
form of words by way of confession The 
nobleness—if nobleness there be—in any apology is in 
its exhibit of a consciousness of error, and a glad effort 
to supplement, if not to atone for, one’s failure by an 
expression of regret for it. It is the apologizer, not the 
one who is apologized to, who has the real gain of an 
apology. The attempt to demand nobleness of nature or 
| nobleness of conduct at the point of a pistol, or by any 
| other force, is not likely to be a success. A demand for 
an apology is commonly a desire, on the part of him 
who demands it, to maintain his own position, rather 
than to bring the one from whom it is demanded to his 
truer position. Ifa teacher finds that a scholar has done 
wrong to such an extent that his continuance in the class 
is not to be desired, the teacher can properly say that 
| much to the scholar, He can even say that until the 
| scholar sees his wrong, and makes it clear that he has so 
| seen it, he cannot return to the class, But to say that 
the scholar must use a certain form of words, or must for- 
mally apologize, as a penalty, would look as if the teacher 
desired to humiliate his scholar. If a teacher did desire 
| that, he ought to be helped to see that an apology. from 
| Brute force is not a proof of 


or apology. 





| him is due—to the scholar. 
-nobleness; nor is it likely to be a help to it, 
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THE NEW YEAR. 
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White book of the new year, beheld with awe! 
Upon thy leaves what record shall we make? 

Will Time, the searcher, find within thy lids 
But blotted lines, and many a sad mistake, 


When thou art clasped, and with the volumes past 
Art laid away?) Therein our fate we write. 
The sum of all the years our sentence is. 


How will it bear eternity’s clear light? 


If, like a teacher steadying the hand 
Of a young child, God’s hand holds ours all through, 
We shall, when looking backward from the end, 
Rejoice to find the writing fair and true. 


FIVE POINTS IN OLD TESTAMENT ETHICS. 
BY PROFESSOR GEORGE B, STEVENS, D.D. 


All intelligent students of the Bible are well aware 


that this book represents a long process of revelation. | 


The reveiation begins with a few primal germs of truth | 
embodied in forms which were adapted to the earlier | 
stages of religious In one aspect of it, this 
sevelation is a divine process of education in which men 


training. 


are taught more and more concerning God and their ; 
relutions to him. It is, therefore, a revelation of God as 
weil as from God, 

There is in this process a continual advance from the 
le-s to the more complet... Larger truth comes as man’s 
capacity to receive it is trained and developed. The 
motives which are at first urged for right-doing are such 
as are associated with fear of penalty and with temporal 
rewards, 


Duty is enforced with higher motives as 
rapidly as the process of training permits, but the oftiest 
plane is fully reached only in Christianity. While, 
therefore, we cannot claim for Old Testament ethics the 
same periect ideals and loftiest motives with which duty | 
is enforced under Curistianity, we are to remember that 
the Old Testament system enfolded the same principles, 
and that it was constantly ooking and working toward 
their highest statement and applications. 

The following five points concerning Oid Testament | 
morality are justified, we think, by careful study, and | 
may Le helpful in appreciating the current series of 
Sunday-school lessens: 

1. Old Vestament ethics is practical. It sets before 
man a vivid thought of Ged and of his will asthe reason 
for duty. Old Testament ethics is not a philosophy ; 
the Hebrews had none. It is not speculative; it has no 
absiract reasonings about the natur: or grounds of duty. 
It enforces duiy by considerations drawn from the direct, 
personal relation which men sustain to the holy God. 
Men are to be merciful because God has been merciful to 
them. The motives ef gratitude are all drawn from this 
personal relation, When they are threatened for d's- 
obedience, the same conception of God as directly 
rewarding and punishing is vividly presented. The 
commandments and prohibitions of the Old Testament 
all bear this }ersonal character. Duty is obedience to 
Cod, and, whatever the motives by which it is enforced, 
they are drawn from a vivid realization of the character 
of God as personal, and of every man’s relation as direct 
to him. 

How any one could volatilize the Old Testament con- 
ceptions, as Mr. Matthew Arnold has done, so as to find 
in the God of the Jews only a non-personal “ not-our- | 


selves,” in their monotheism only “ seriousness,” and in 


Old Testament morals and religion only an “aspect of 
the not-ourselves,’ “which makes for righteousness,” 
and then, to crown all, could conceive the ‘‘righteous- 
ness” of the Old Testament as only equivalent to ‘ con- 
duct” (Literature and Dogma, p. 21), is a psychological | 
problem for which the known laws of normal human 
thought furnish no solut on. The facts are, that the Oid 
‘Testament conception of God is most intensely personal, | 
amount ng even to aseriptions of events to his personal | 
agency which we are wont to attribute to nature, or to 
the working of providential laws. 

Old Testament ethics dea!s with man as he is, 
not speculate; it does not argue with him. It assumes 
that the will of the personal God i; law, and it bases its 
commands and precepts upon that will as revealed to 
chosen leaders end teachers, 


Tt does | 


[i adapts itself to man in | 
his actual needs and conditions, It gives no vague prin- | 
ciples; it tells him what to do; it proclaims the conse- 
quences if he disobeys. It doesn’t look upon sin as an 
abstraction, but as a reality—concrete and guilty. It is 
personal and practical throughout. 

2, Old Testament ethies is not merely individual, but 
social, It has the building up of society always in view, | 


| him. 


| founding a social fabric in which the notion of theocracy 


' a world-redeeming mission. 
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“Twill be your God, and ye shall be my people.” It 
teaches not mere y what a man shall be and do, con- 
sidered apart by himself, but what he shall be as a mem- 
ber of a community which is to have a collective unity 
as God’s people. 
relations and their corresponding duties have a large 
place in this morality. This is not the case among 
primitive heathen peoples. Ilere 
life is organic. KEvery man for 
himself. Here the idea prevails that every man is his 
“ brother’s keeper.” 


There all is atomism. 
There the principle is: 


rights and privileges as far as he has any relations to 


the unfortunate, the poor and the enslaved unknown to 
any other primitive people. Every seventh year the land 
lay fallow “that the poor of thy people may eat” (Exod. 
25:11). The grain in the corners of the field and the 


| strictly national limits. 


Every man is keeper of his brother's | ethical, world-wide meanings. 


fallen fruit of the vineyard were left for the poor (Lev. | 


19: 9, 10), 


servitude were severely forbidden, 


In the year of jubilee all slaves went free; 


ull cruelty and inhumanity in their treatment during | cially during the prophetic period, to give to every man 


In like manner the family was protected and fostered | 


as in no other primitive community. Crimes against 
purity were rigorously punished, and the ideal Hebrew 
woman was she “in whom the heart of her husband doth 
safely trust” (Prov. 31: 11). The evils of polygamy, 
sv universal in early ages, were mitigated, and principles 
were set in operation which at length secured its termi- 
nation, Thus the Old Testament morality aimed at 


—the reign of God—shall be realized. The watehword 
of this society is “ Holiness;” and both the idea and 
the ground of this holiness are derived from the holiness 
of the personal God: “ Be ve holy, tor I am holy” 
(isxod, 19:6; Lev. 11: 44; 20%: 7). 


And just as the life of the individual was not for itself | 


alone, but for the community, so.the life of the com- 


munity was not for itself alone, but for the world. As | 


sarly as the covenant with Abraham it was clearly stated 
that the biessing guaranteed to him was for the world 
(sen. 18:18). The undercurrent of thought runniig 
through the Old Testament is that Israel is charged with 
The messianic hope every- 
where presupposes this. The whole process of moral 
training, therefore, has this greater result for its goal. 
It has in view the universal good. It will develop a 


as its Ruler and Redeemer, in order that the principles 
and truths which are implanted within it and stamped 
upon its life may ultimately spread abroad into all the 
world, 
subsequent history, clearly is, that these truths concern- 





| truly represent Old Testament ethics. 
Hence the Mosaie law contains ameliorations for | 


sion was felt, its moral tone: was heightened, and new 
motives reinforced all its obligations to God and to itself. 
If the morality of the scribes and Pharisees had sunk to 


alow plane in later Judaism, it was because they had 


The rights of men in their mutual | failed to apprehend this conception of the nation’s mis- 


sion, and regarded the blessings of God as something 
shut up to Israel, and guaranteed to the loyal members 
as such. They had practically lost the messianic idea, 
or, if they had not lost it, they had narrowed it down to 
They were blind to its larger, 
Hence they no longer 
Hence all their 
developments of ethics on the basis of the Old Testament 
law are in the direction of narrowness and in the spirit 
of particularism. Hence they reject Jesus as the Més- 
siah ; for his principles are all ethical, and his purposes 
world-wide, 

This perversion of Old Testament ethics may help to 
set its true character in clearer light. It sought, espe- 
a sense of the dignity accorded him as a member of the 
nation which God had chosen to so great honor as the 
bearer of light and salvation tothe world. The true idea 
of the election of the nation was gained trom the divine 
si'e as an honor which God had put upon it. The peo- 
ple, however, looked upon it more and more from the 
human side, as conferring peculiar privileges and guar- 
anteeing rights. Thus the right conception of the ancient 
covenants was lost; the implied condition of faithfulness 
and true holiness, on whose realization for them as indi- 
viduals the promise must depend, was overlooked, the 
whole notion of the theocracy as a provisional and pre- 
paratory form of the kingdom of God was obscured or 
lost. All this happened in spite of the right tendencies 
and high ideals of the Old Testament system. Through 
the expanding work of Christianity, in all its varied lines 


| of truth and life, in connection with a protounder study 


| society under the clear and vivid consciousness of God | 


of the development of Old Testament thoughts and 
ideals (of which Briggs’s Messianic Prophecy is a recent 
notable example), we are just learning the true value and 
tendency of Old Testament ethics. 

4. The ethical principles under discussion had a cer- 
tain ideal character. When it is insisted that Old Testa- 
ment morality seems so low from a Christian standpoint, 
two things are to be remembered: first, that the ethical 
principles of the Old Testament and the actual morality 


are two different things. ‘The most that offends us in 


| Old Testament morality was in spite of its precepts, and 


not in consequence of them. A second thing is to be 


borne in mind: the ethics of the earlier system, if im- 


The intention of Providence, as we trace it in | 


ing God and man’s duty, when delivered from the pro- | 


visional form in which they were confined by the organi- 
zation of the Jewish theccracy, may become, in new and 
universal form, the principles and laws of a wor!d-wide 
kingdom of God which Jesus Christ shall found and 
administer until its final triumph, 

3. Old Testament ethics has a true and profound 
philosophy of history. To this point the remarks under 
the preceding head lead up. The Hebrews had no 
philosophy in the sense in which the Greeks had one, 
They had no reasoned-out programme of their own 
future; but they had religious hopes. 
really contains a philosophy of history; if not the very 
first, certainly the profoundest, known to ancient times. 
It all centres about the expectation of the Messiah. 
Under a great variety of forms this hope is presented. 
Jeginning in the vague prophecy that the seed of the 
woman sh uld bruise the serpent’s head, it rans on 
through the promises made to Noah, Abraham and 
Judah, narrows in at length upon the King of Israel, 
and especially David, who becomes the type under which 
the coming One is predicted, 
symbols, drawn from the history of Israel, and especially 


from the monarchy in its flourishing period under David | moral precepts, motives, and ideals; we can expect that 


and Solomon, this hope is proclaimed. The prophets 


seek constantly to hold the nation to this thought, that 


‘itis the chosen channel through which a great blessing 
is to come to the world; that its history has its chief 
meaning as a preparation for a greater revelation of 
‘truth, and a higher form of the kingdom of God. 


If the mass of the people little apprehended this ideal 


and goal, it is but another illustration of the difficulty of 


men’s rising to the divine thoughts of human history 
and human life, especially in advance. It is certain that 
the prophets were filled with the inspiration of these 
great thoughts. They were the heralds of the new and 
better covenant which was coming, the forerunners of 
the great Prophet like unto Moses, whom God should 
at length raise up, 


perfect relatively to Christian morals, was beyond the 
attainment of any actual character of those ages for 
which it was designed. 

The rules of conduct by which children and pupils are 
governed are not the highest. Arbitrary rules are set; 
imperfect motives are urged for their enforcement ; re- 
wards which do not represent the highest conception of 
right-doing are offered for obedience. All this is imper- 
fect ethics compared with that which is applied to the’ 


trained and cultured man. Yet it is wholesome as being 


/adapted to an early staze of moral training, and as 


_ adapted to forward that training. 


The education, though 


| it move for a time in the lower spheres of motive, and 


Their prophecy | 


Under a great variety of | 


present imperfect ideals, is preparing those under train- 
ing for a higher plane. 
certain ideal character. 


To them, as they are, it has a 
So of Old Testament ethics. It 
was loftier than any actual character. The best of Old 
Testament saints but partially realized the ideals that 
were set before them constantly in their law and in the 
preaching of their prophets. 

5, It tollows, from the facts already referred to, that the 
ethics of the Old Testament was progressive,—that it 
had an upward and uplilting tendency. To expect more 
than this would be contrary to the idea of education. 
What we rightly demand is not absolute perfection of 


only in the final stage of revelation. What we demand 
is an ethics whose tendency is upward; whose ideals are 


| above the actual life, and whose laws shall be adapted to 


lead the people forward toward the perfect ideals as 
rapidly as possible. But these perfect ideals can be 
found only in the absolute religion, That Old Testament 
morality has this progressive tendency, we unhesitatingly 
When, then, in the study of the Oid Testament, 
we come upon moral difficulties, as we often shall, we 


— 
cull, 


have to propose to ourselves questions like these: (1) Is 
this imperfect moral sentiment a mere personal expression 
of some individual, as are many proverbs and the im- 
(2) If it is set forth in the 
character of a universal requirement or divine law, is it 
wholesome and helpful for the age to which it is given? 


precations in the Psalms? 


In proportion as this consciousness of the nation’s mis | The first question is not, Does it tally fully with Christian 
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Is it better than its 
Is it a restriction upon universal excesses? Is 


it a mitigation 


morals? but, Is its tendeney good? 
time? 
of widespread evils, and does it look 


toward their final destruction? Is it not a good law, 


even though only relatively good? (8) May the difficulty 


he ( xplained ly 


the lower moral tone of the times? 


° ° ° ° ol 
Jesus taueht that Moses permitted certain things in his | 


the ‘‘hardness of men’s hearts ” 


time on aecount of 
(Matt. 19: 8); 
obtuseness. 


that is, their rude condition and moral 
On this ground an easier method of divorce 
than Jesus permitted was tolerated (Matt. 18 : 5-9). 
the Mosaic legislation on that subject was eminently 
wholesome, relatively, to the loose customs of that age 
among all primitive peoples. It was relatively restrictive, 
and in the interest of a better conservation of the family 
than was known in antiquity. 
slavery. The Old Testament did not abolish it, but it 
greatly mitigated its evils, and the religion of which the 
Old Testament represcnts the preparatory stages has 
done more to abolish slavery in the world than ail other 
avencics combined, 

Many of the moral difficulties which the Old Testa- 
ment presents wou.d be much lessened if we viewed them 
in the light of their time. Such as are integral parts of 
the system find explanation on the principle of progres- 
sive revelation, which involves a process extending from 
the less to the more complete. The perfect ideals and 
precepts of Christianity would have been useless in that 
rude, early time. The people could not have understood 
them, and hence could not have been greatly helped by 
them. God adapts his training to the conditions of his 
pupils, and gives them such moral lessons as they can 
receive, but always heightens the character of the in- 
struction as those under training become able to receive 
it. But many of the moral difliculties are not parts of the 
system at all, The sins of Jacob or of David, the im- 
precations of David on his enemies, are no more a part 
of Old Testament ethics than the sins of Judas and 
Peter are a part of Christianity. The most that can be 
said of such defects of character is, that they reflect the 
low morality of the age, and are, so far, contrary to the 
central principles of the system. He who comes to 
the study of ihe Old Testament with candid historic 
sense, will find it a book of new meanings and value. 

Yale University. 





MESSIANIC GLEAMS IN GENESIS. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. GEORGE H. SCHODDE. 


In the wider and deeper sense of the word, the whole 
Old Testament is messianic, This is the position taken 
by Christ, the best.exegete,of the Old Testament, and by 
the entire New Testament, the best commentary on the 
Old. Christ’s advent and work are everywhere declared 
to be historically and materially based upon the Old 
Testament dispensation and revelation, of which, in turn, 
they are the fu‘fillment and consummation. With one 
voice, the New Testament teaches that the Old represents 
the preparatory stage, which, when in the fullness of time 
the Word became flesh, was transformed into the actual 
establishment of God’s kingdom upon earth. In this 
manner the centra! thought of the books of pre-Christian 
revelation and their connecting link is their record, in 
word and deed, of the gradual unfolding of God’s plans 
for man’s redemption, which plans became a reality and 
fact through the person and work of the Messiah. The 
Old Testament books are accordingly not an accidental 
collection of the literary remains of the Hebrew people, 
but are the providentially given and preserved records of 
the development, in time and history, of the kingdom of 
God on earth, from the germs in the prot-evangelium in 
Genesis 3: 15 to the completion of the work in the Mes- 
siah. Viewed in this biblical sense, the whole Oid Tes- 
tament is in truth messianic in contents and aim, and a 
truly historical conception of these books must view them 
from this standpoint. This naturally does not mean that 


every book or chapter of the Old Testament must be | 


interpreted or misinterpreted to refer directly to the 
perso. of Jesus of Nazareth; but the whole Old Testa- 
ment, in contents and aim, finds its chief importance in 
the bearings which its various portions have upon the 
work of redemption through the promised Messiah, both 
in recording the various phases in the preparatory stage 
as these were developed, as also the prophetic glimpses 
they give, with more or less vividness, of the final con- 
summation in Christ. 


Accordingly, then, the messianic contents of the book 


beginning in history of this process of the salvation and 


Yet | 


The same was true of | 


'ence of kind. 


restoration of man, as also of its promises of what the | 
end of this process should be, To restrict the messianic | deep, significance in the words of St. Augustine: “In 
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| features to the latter, as is often done, does not do justice 
| to tle wealth of revelation this book contains. <All that 
it records, both as history and as promise, in connection 


with the restoration of man to the lost estate, must be | 


considered as belonging to its messianic contents; and, 
| in truth, as these two elements are inseparable in history, 
the full bearings of either cannot be thoroughly under- 
| stood or appreciated without the other. 


To what degree or stage of development and growth 


does the book of Genesis portray the progress of the | 


The book stands 
at the head of Old Testament literature, and records the 
This 


plans of God for man’s redemption ? 


beginnings of history, both sacred and profane. 


fundamental position it also holds in the history of God’s | 


kingdom on earth. It informs us of the beginnings of 
this history ; and as every germ contains within itself 


also essentially the full-grown fruit, so these be:innings 


contain, as far as essence and substance are concerned, | 


the leading characteristics of the messianic kingdom. 
In other words, the great principles of this kingdom— 
those, namely, of sin, of grace, of pardon, righteousness 
through faith in Jehovah—already find their expression 
in that stage of development which was reached by the 
period covered by Genesis, however dimly these mes- 
sianic gleams may seem to shine in the history and lives 
of the people, and however imperfectly these may have 
understood and grasped the princip.es in their theoreti- 
cal and practical bearings. 


The book of Genesis starts out with the record of the 
creation and fall of man. This latter dire event destroyed 
the harmony originally existing between Creator and 
creature. 


In order that the original purposes of creation 
might be attained, notwithstanding the existence of sin, 
the mercy of God devises a plan by which a restoration 
and a re-establishment could be secured. 


was not, a part of the Divine scheme to compel him to 
return to an estate which he had of his own free will, 
and with a knowledge of the consequences, deserted. 
Accordingly man was to be educated to a free acceptance 
of this lost estate. Man must be prepared for salvation, 
just as salvation was being prepared for man. In the 
first announcement made of the existence of this gracious 
plan, in Genesis 3: 15, there is no statement of its prin- 


cess, 
later in the history and revelation in Genesis and later 
books. The educational process of mankind shall take 
place through the establishment of a covenant between 
Jehovah and man, The two attempts to make such a 
covenant with the whole human race as such in Adam’s 
and in Noah’s generations, failed through the same cause 
that had made the existence of such a plan necessary, 
namely, the supremacy of sin. God then selects Abram, 
and in him and his family finds it possible to lay such a 
foundation that in their descendants the covenant can be 
transferred from’ the family to the nation, and, in its 
national character, can work out the way and will of 
God for the final consummation. Jehovah’s treatment 
of Abraham, as also his words, makes plain what the 
principles that were to control this kingdom were. 
Severing the patriarch’s connection with home and kith 
and kin, and teaching him in the land of strangers to 
trust implicitly the Lord and his promises, awakened to 
life in the heart and soul of Abraham that cardinal prin- 
ciple which is to characterize man’s conduct in the cove- 


| 


the other hand, God’s protection of the patriarch, 
and the abundance and prosperity of the latter resulting 
therefrom, showed that God’s portion in the covenant 
relation would be the bestowal of the richness of grace 
| and goodness. 


These same principles remained in force 
also with Israel as a nation. What God’s spoken word 
had been to Abraham, that the law was to the people, 
for whom, according to the words of Paul, it was “a 
schoojmaster unto Christ;” that is, teaching them the 
lesson of faith in the promised grace of God. The same 
principles hold good in the New Testament dispensation, 
however more clearly we may be able to see them in 
their full length and breadth anddepth. Between God’s 
covenant with Abraham and God’s covenant with us 
there exists only a difference of degree, but not a differ- 


Fundamentally, the principles are the 
From the standpoint of history there is, indeed, 
a difference. 


same. 
The objective foundation of God’s mercy, 
which is so richly given and promised to Abraham,— 





| which foundation is the work of Christ,—was yet for the | 
of Genesis will consist in the account it gives of the | 


patriarch an event of the future; while it is for us a 
glorious fact of the past. But essentially he lived in the 


same grace in which we live. There is a deep, very 


ciples or manner of growth, but only of its ultimate suc- | 
What these principles were, and are, is evolved 


nant relation, namely, implicit faith and confidence in | 
the words and guidance of God (comp. Gen. 15: 6). On | 
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| Veteri Testamento Novum latet, in Novo Vetus patet” 
'(comp., especially, Heb. 11; Rom. 4; Gal. 3 : 6-14). 

| Hand in hand with this historical process went also the 
prophetic glimpses of a messianic future, which could 


| not, and did not, become actual events at that period, 
| 


| but were reserved for future years in the preparatory 


| through the Messiah. The promises made in Genesis 


| stage, as also for the final establishment of the kingdom 
| 
! 


refer to both these stages, and it only does violence to a 
correct and historical interpretation of Scripture to con- 
fuse or confound the two. We must remember that in 


| 
| 
| Genesis the preparatory stage of this kingdom was yet 
| 
| 


in the future as much as was its eventual establishment. 
It is no more than natural that the gracious promises of 


| Jehovah should extend over both; and this they do 


richly and abundantly. The prot-evangelium contains 


| the whole gospel in embryo, and naturally refers to the 


Man had of | 
his own free will departed from God; it could not, and | 
| warmth. 


| mouths of the thrice-parched earth. 


| full glories of the messianic era, as do also such messi- 


anic words as the blessing of Noah upon Shem; the 
promise made by God to Abraham, repeatedly, that in 
him and his seed all the nations of the earth should be 
blessed,—for this can mean only that blessedness which 
is, in the eyes of Scripture, blessedness indeed; namely, 
citizenship in the kingdom of the Messiah; and, farther, 
the blessing given by Jacob to his son Judah (Gen. 49: 
8 ff.). On the other hand, it would be a false allegoriz- 
ing, and a violation of correct hermeneutical principles, 
to see, in the promises made by God to Abraham that 
his seed should possess the land, and in similar predica- 
tions concerning the future temporal welfare of Israel, 
anything more than what the words literaliy say, and a 
farther promise than that, in the history of this people 
toward their divinely appointed goal, the Lord would be 
their God and protector. In all of these directions the 
messianic gleams in Genesis are clear and distinct enough 
to indicate the source and character of their light and 
They all are signs and tokens of the rising, at 
God’s own appointed time and hour, of the glorious Sun 
of Righteousness. 
Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 





A CHRISTMAS IN SYRIA. 
BY WOODWARD. 


The month of December, 1885, will long be remembered 
by those who were fortunate enough to be residents of the 
delightful seaport, Beyroot. It opened clear and fresh. 
Heavy rains in November had relieved the anxiety of 
the husbandman, and effectually stopped the gaping 
The crocus and 
anemone, and a multitude of floral companions, be- 
gan to push up into daylight, and to flaunt their gay 
colors at every turn. The farmer was seen looking over 
his fields, and planning for the coming harvest. Soon 
his pair of heif.rs wis hitched to the crude wooden plow, 
and the rich brown soil..was turned over to the depth of 
a few inches in every available spot. The face of the 
country took on a brighter aspect after the long hot 
slumber of summer months under a “Syrian sun.” All 
through the month, especially the first three weeks, there 
was a remarkable evenness of temperature. The climate 
of Beyroot is not unlike that of South Carolina. The 
nights were just a trifle cool. The mornings were bracing. 
The afternoons were uncomfortably warm in the sun. 
In fact, one avoids the direct rays of the sun even in 





' 





the depth of winter. The rich browns and purples and 
grays of the Lebanons are generally relieved by snow- 
crowned summits early in December; but this year 
Sannin, the loftiest peak in sight, was almost free from 
snow until Christmas Day. 

The last week in December brought a sudden change. 
The temperature lowered with the barometer. 
came at frequent intervals through the day. The moun- 
tains were clouded. Storms swept across St. George’s 
Bay, or came driving down from the hills. 

I have dwelt at length upon the climate of Beyroot 
during this month of December, because it is the season 
of the year in which our Saviour is supposed to have 
been born; and anything that can throw light upon that 
happy event is a source of pleasure to a devout mind. 
The Christian world has agreed to disagree as to the 
exact date of the birth of Christ. This is but another 
case of that strange obscuration of which we find so many 
instances in the New Testament. In fact; we do not 
celebrate so much the birth of the Saviour as the results 
that came from that event. We annually celebrate the 


Showers 


| angelic proclamation of peace and good-will on this 


troubled earth by exalting childhood, and by appropriate 
gifts to those we love as well as to those whose misfor- 
tunes evoke our sympathy. 

There are but a few passages in the Scriptures that 
give us any clew to the exact date. Wearetoldin Luke 


Bin? 
epee was 
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3: 23 that Jesus was “about thirty years of age” when 
he began to tench. But his teaching began soon after 
his baptism at the Jordan, and John began to baptize in 
the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius (Luke 3: 1). 
Can we determine when Tiberius came to the throne? 
Heathen authorities give two dates, 767 and 765 after 
the founding of Rome, according as they reckon from 
the time he was made co-regent with Augustus, cr when 
he become sole emperor. 


765 A. U. C. is the probable 
date of the beginning of his actual reign; and, reckon- 
ing from this, Christ was born late in 749 or early in 750 | 
A. U. C., or, according to our modern reckoning, in the | 
year 4 B, C., 

Again, from Matthew 2: 1, ete., we gather that Christ | 
was born shortly before Herod’s death, which is fixed | 
with the greatest exactness as occurring between March | 
13 and April 4 in the year of Rome 750, or 4B. C. But 
we must allow for quite a little interval of time for the 
visit of the Magi, the eight days before circumcision, the 
days of purification, the presentation in the temple, 
the flight into Egypt, and the slaughter of the innocents. 
This would naturally take us back three or four months | 
to the preceding December or January, 


The two other data given us are the facts connected 
with the decree of enrollment and the subsequent journey | 
of Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem, and the shepherds 
feeding their flocks by night on the neighboring hills. 
Of course, a Cesar would not take into consideration the 
convenience of his unruly Jewish subjects when sending 
forth his decree that all the world should be taxed. But 
it is not probable that he would choose a stormy season 
of the year for such a universal order, nor would he 
choose a busy season. We naturally look for some late 
autumn or an early winter month, before the heavy 
storms come on. What season could be more appropriate 
than between the middle of December and the middle 
of January? The harvests were all gathered by the 
middle of November. The early rains in the latter part 
of November prepared the soil for the ploughing and 
pianting, which came early in December in Syria. Then 
there is an interval of rest. Money is plentiful; and 
traveling, especially on the old Roman roads, was not | 
subject to great discomfort. 

Finally, in what season should we expect to find shep- 
herds lying out on the hills about Bethlehem, guarding | 
their flocks by night? The average temperature in 
Jerusalem during the month of January is forty-five 
degrees Fahrenheit ; for December it is fifty-five degrees. 
The missionaries of Syria used to have their annual 
meeting about the middle of January, but the weather 
was inclement so constantly that they changed the time 
to the middle of December. The meetings this year 
(1885) were conducted during a season of perfect weather. 
The full moon was brilliant. The stars stood out with 
great distinctness, and Venus shone like a young moon. 
I could not help remarking that heaven seemed near to 
earth on such nights, and that even now angelic voices 
would not seem out of place. Bethlehem has a milder 
climate than Jerusalem; and it would not be strange to 
find shepherds leading out their flocks to near hills, that 
they might crop the young herbage that springs up 
directly after the November rains. That the hardy 
shepherds should not return to the city at night would 
not be a very strange event. 

That the Saviour was born in a manger at Bethlehem | 
between December 15 and January 15, is a probability 
little short of certainty. December 20 would be a natu- | 
ral day to select. By taking advantage of a heathen | 
festival which occurred December 25, the Church has not | 
struck wide of the mark. | 

That first Christmas Day was the most glorious one | 
Syria ever had; and the priceless gift to man was worthy 
of the song of the angels. The city of Beyroot, with 
its large majority of Christian citizens, was prepared to 
rejoice with appropriate celebrations. Christmas Eve 
was bright. At midnight you might have stepped into 
the Capuchin church, and listened to the deep-toned 
chanting of the monks, or at the Jesuit church you 
might have heard the sweet-voiced chorus of boys; and 
in the morning came the English services in the Protes- 
tant: church. 

In the afternoon, I had the pleasure of attending the 
Christmas exercises in the hospital of the “‘ Knights of 
St. John,” which is under the care of the German dea- 
cohesses, and is connected with the medical department 
of the Syria Protestant College. ‘The patients who 
could leave their beds were grouped on either side, to 
the number of forty, with bandaged faces, arms in slings, 
etc. <A group of young native girls from the Orphanage 
furnished delightful music. Speeches were made in 
German, Arabic, and English. The presents were mostly 
of the practical kind, such as dresses for the women, and ' 











| been full of denial, and even of poverty. 
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shirts fr the men. I was interested to notice that at 

lrast ten nationalities were represente | in that vathering, 

But every heart was turned toward the same object, and 

every eye Was moistened at the sight of Christian sym- 

pathy in this land so dear to the hearts of the Christian 

world, yet so destitute of Christian life and impulse. 
Beyroot, Syria, 


PALINGENESIS." 
BY EDGAR IRVING BRENNER. 


As the sun went down, and the day was going, 
I came from the dim, still chamber of prayer, 
And the stream of my life that was darkly flowing 
Seemed nearing the ocean men eall despair. 


As my heart grew faint with its hapless yearning, 
I clung not to life, and I shrank not from death, 

I was learning—ah! end of my youth—I was learning 
That life is a waiting and joy is a breath. 


Soon the sun was down, and the night wind blew me 
Sweet scent from the lily-starred heaven of leas, 
And a sense like a mother-heart pleaded, and drew me 

Far on in the shadowy darkness—and peace. 


I roamed all the night till the angel of morning 
Spread his white, fair wings o’er the way that I trod; 
And he opened my eyes to his beauty, adorning 
All earth, air, and sky, with the goodness of God. 
Yale Divinity School. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


EMMA’S DREAM-GIFT. 
BY CATHARINE 8. HOLMES. 








The early twilight showed dimly the poor little room 
and its scanty furniture. Mrs. Ross stood at the bedside, 
and looked lovingly down on her sleeping child. It was 
always an unpleasant duty to disturb those sweet, quiet 
slumbers. The world, as Emma had known it, had always 
Her father had 
been an idle, selfish man; aiid, since his death, his widow 
had barely managed, by hard labor, to provide for herself 
and Kkmma; but never before had the holidays come with- 
out bringing some small gift to the little girl. 

But this year Emma had been very ill, and her illness 
had kept her mother from the store; and every cent of 
their savings had gone. So there was nothing to spend on 
gifts. Emma had talked it all over with her mother at 
Christmas time, and the child had been brave and cheer- 
ful, and said she would not be at all disappointed. But 
her mother’s heart was heavy as she looked at the gentle 
face resting on the pillow this New Year’s morning. 

Suddenly Emma stirred. Her eyelids lifted a little, 
and one small, thin hand was thrown outside the cover 
and shut tightly together, as if grasping at something. 

“Emma!” Mrs. Ross said, softly. 

Emma sat straight up, and opened her eyes, But in- 
stead of looking at her mother, they wandered over the 
bed, and her face wore an expression of happiness, which 
soon changed to disappointment. 

“Oh!” she said, with a sigh. 

“What is it, dear?” 

“O mamma, I have had such a lovely dream! A 
beautiful lady came in at the door, and brought presents 
for us both. There was the new cloak you need so much 
for the new year, and new gloves, and a pink, feathery 
fan like those at the store. And she brought me the 
prettiest doll I ever saw, with brown eyes and long yellow 
curls. Oh! I wish you could have seen her velvet dress, 
and the bonnet to match, with a white plume in it!” 

Emma’s face was glowing with excitement, and her 
mother tried to smile. 

“ But, most of all, I wish you could have seen that 


|lady,” continued the little girl, “for her face was so 


loving and sweet that I almost thought she was an angel. 
When I thanked her for my doll she smiled, and said: 
‘The best of it is that it can never be broken.’ When I 
woke up, mamma, it seemed as if the doll was right here 
beside me, and that was what I was looking for. Wasn’t 
it funny?” 

Mamma did not look as if she thought so. She could 
hardly keep from crying to think that her little girl 
should have presents only in dreams. 


“Why, mamma, you mustn’t feel bad! It was almost 





1 Note.—An added interest attaches tothis poem from the fact, that, 
since its acceptance for publication, its author was drowned in Lake 


Whitney, near New Haven, Connecticut, while skating with a fellow- 


student, on Tuesday, December 21, 1886. Mr. Brenner was a scholar 
of fine promise. His sudden death quenches high hopes in a widely 
extended sphere. The poem is an outbreathing of a heart at peace 


| with God; und it might even have been written as it stands, if the 


author bad ijoreseen his near ftuture.—THE EvIToR. 
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las good aS’ really’ Having gifts ‘to'dréam about them. 
| Any way, nobody ever can feel happier than I did in my 
| dream.” 

| “Good-by, dear,” said her mother, with a kiss. “ When 
| I come home at noon, it will be to stay with you all the 
| rest of the day. We will play games, and see if we can- 
not have a very pleasant beginning of the new year.” 

The poor woman’s face was very sad as she walked 
along the icy streets to the store in which she stood 
through almost all the hours of daylight, and in which 
she must stand for half of even the holiday. 

When she opened the door of her room, some time 
afterward, she was startled by the sound of asob. Emma 
was standing beside the fire, with her arms around’a 
smaller child who was crying bitterly. 

“O mamma!” said Emma, looking up, “poor Netty 
has let her nice wax doll, that she got this morning, fail, 
and broken her head. Only see this!” 

She held up a pitiful object in a bright red dress. Its 
rosy face was crushed into its hollow head, and strings 
of flaxen hair hung from broken bits of wax in a wild, 
unearthly fashion. Its owner, the child of a fellow- 
lodger, was quite distressed by the sight. Snatching her 
disfigured treasure, she burst into a loud fit of crying, and 
ran screaming from the room. Emma looked after her 
with tears in her eyes. 

“Mamma,” she said, and her face was very sweet, “ I 
think I am a great deal better off than Netty. She didn’t 
keep her doll much longer than I did mine, and I never 
had to see my beautiful doll look like that.” 

“ Darling,’ was the answer, “do you not believe that 
the loving Father, who thought it best to deny you the 
toys and sugar-plums which gladdened other children, 
sent, not only the dream, but the wisdom which makes 
you content?” 





HARRY’S DIARY. 
BY MINNIE E. KENNEY. 


Harry’s face was radiant with delight when Aunt Bessy 
gave him a pretty little diary on New Year’s morning. 
He loved to write, and he was sure that he would 
spend many happy hours in filling its pages with a record 
of his daily doings. © 

Upon the first page he wrote in a plain, round hand 
a list of the resolutions he had made for the new year; 
and he determined to record the broken ones as well as 
those he succeeded in keeping. 

Aunt Bessy was surprised, one afternoon, to discover 
Harry sitting in his room, mournfully turning over the 
pages of his diary. 

“Why, Harry, my boy, what is the matter?” Aunt 
Bessy asked, sitting down beside the manly little fellow, 
and putting a loving hand on his knee. 

“Tt’s my diary. There are so many bad things in it 
that I can’t bear to look over it. I’ve broken all my 
resolutions ever so many times, though I’ve tried to keep 
them, and I’m so discouraged. I don’t mean to keep a 
diary any more. I don’t want all the wrong things I do 
to be written down in a book, and I’ve been trying to 
rub them out.” 

“ Did you ever think of that other Book where every 
word and thought and deed of your life is continually 
being recorded?” asked Aunt Bessy, as she smoothed 
his tumbled hair. “If your diary is so full of wrong- 
doing that you cannot bear to look over it, what must 
the record be in that other Book?” 

The tears almost started, and Harry said, with a little 
show of effort in his voice: 

“O aunty! that must be nothing but sins. I can rub 
things out of my diary, but I never can take anything 
out of that book,—can I?” 

“No, darling, you cannot blot out one wrong deed; 
but do you know what will make it pure and white?” 
asked Aunt Bessy tenderly. 

“The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin,” 
she repeated softly, as Harry looked up with a questioning 
face. ‘ That will blot out all our transgressions ; for we 
have God’s own promise for it. We might well be dis- 
couraged, and give up in despair, if we had only our own 
righteousness to depend upon; for not even an hour is 
sinless, but we can trust ourselves to Christ’s righteous- 
ness. You may rub the record of your failures out o/ 
your little diary, and no one will know of them but 
yourself; but the page will not be pure and white as it 
was before, for it will show the marks of the rubbing. It 
will not be so with the pages of that other Book ; for the 
Saviour’s blood will blot out all the dark records of sin, 
and make it spotless. Are you trusting in him, Harry, 
or are you trying to walk in your own strength?” 

“T am trusting Jesus,” said Harry, :s he straightened 
himself up with manful determination,—“ I am trusting 
Jesus.” 
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LESSON III., SUNDAY, JANUARY 16, 1887. 
TITLE: CAIN AND ABEL. 





LESSON TEXT. 
(Gen. 4: 3-16.) 
COMMON VERSION. | REVISED VERSION. 

3. And in process of time it 38 And in process of time it 
Came to pass, that Cain brought caine to pass, that Cain brought 
of the fruit of the ground an! of the fruit of the ground an 
offering unto the Lorp. | offering unto the Lorp. And 

And A’bel, he also brought Abel, he also brought of the 
of the firstlings of his flock and | firstlings of his flock and of 
of the fat thereof. And the Lorp the fat thereof. And the Lorpb 
had respect unto A’bel and to his had respect untoAbel and to his 
offering : | 5 offering: 

5. But unto Ciin and to his to his offering he had not re- 
offering he had not respect. And | spect. And Cain was very 
Ciin was very wroth, and his | 
countenance fell. | 

6. And the Lorp said unto 
Ciin, Why art thou wroth? and | 
why is thy countenance fallen? | If thou doest well, } shalt thou 

7. If thou doest well, shalt thou | not be accepted? and if thou 
not be accepted? andif thou do- 
est not well, sin lieth at the door: 
and unto thee shail be his desire, | 
and thou shalt rule over him. 

8. And Cain talked with A/bel | 
his brother ; and it came to pass, | 
when they were in the field, that | 
Cain rose up against A’bel his | 
brotker, and slew him. 

9. And the Lorp said unto| 
Cain, Where is A’bel thy brother? | 
And he said, I know not: Am I| 
my brother’s keeper? 


— 


a 


a 


fell. And the Lorp said unto 


at the door: and unto thee 
2shall be his desire, and thou 
shalt rule over him. 
%told Abel his brother. And 
it came to pass, when they 
were in the field, that Cain rose 
up against Abel his brother, 
and slew him. And the Lorp 
said unto Cain, Where is Abel 
thy brother? And he said, I 
know not: am I my brother’s 
10 keeper? And he said, What 

10. And he said, What hast thou | hast thou done? the voice of 
done? the voice of thy brother's | thy brother’s blood crieth unto 
blood crieth unto me from the | 11 me fromthe ground. And now 
ground. cursed art thou from the 

1l. And now art thou used ground, which hath opened 
from the earth, which hath her mouth to receive thy 
opened her mouth to receive thy’ brother's blood from thy hand ; 
brother’s blood from thy hand. | 12 when thou tillest the ground, 

12, When thou tillest the; it shall not henceforth yield 
ground, it shall not henceforth | unto thee her strength ; a fugi- 
yield unto thee her strength; a! tive and a wanderer shalt thou 
fugitive and a vagabond shalt |13 beintheearth. And Cain said 
thou be in the earth. unto the Lorp, #My punish- 

13. And Cain said unto the} ment is greater 5than I can 
LorpD, My punishment is greater | 14 bear. Behold, thou hast driven 
than I can bear. me out this day from the face 

14, Behold, thou hast driven | of the ground; and from thy 
me out this day from the face of | face shallI be hid; and Ishall 
the earth; and from thy face be a fugitive and a wanderer 
shall I be hid; and I shall be a | in the earth; and it shall come 
fugitive and a vagabond in the to pass, that whosoever findeth 
earth ; and it shall come to pass, | 15 me shall slay me. And the 
that every one that findeth me} Lorp said unto him, Therefore 
shall slay me. | whosoever slayeth Cain, ven- 

15. And the Lorp said unto geance shall be taken on him 
him, Therefore whosoever slay- sevenfold. And the LorD ap- 


oo 


=) 


eth Cain, vengeance shall be pointed a sign for Cain, lest 
taken on him sevenfold. And any finding him should smite 
the Lorp set a mark upon Cain, him. 

lest any finding him should kill|}16 And Cain went out from the | 
him. | presence of the Lorp, and 


16. And Ciin went out from the | 
presence of the LoRD, and dwelt 
in the land of Néd, on the east of | 
E’den. i 


dwelt in the land of ® Nod, 7 on 
the east of Eden. 





10r, shall it not be lifted up? 2O0r, is its desire, hut thou shouldest rule 
over it % Heb. saidunto. Many ancient authorities have, said unto Abel 
his brother, Let us go into the field. 4Or, Mine iniquity Or, than can be 
forgiven ®That is, Wandering. 7Or, in front of 

The American Committee would substitute the divine name “ Jeho- 
vah” for ‘‘ the LozpD” wherever it occurs in the text. 





LESSON PLAN. 
ToPIc OF THE QUARTER: Beginnings. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.—Psa. 
90; 2. 


Lesson Toric: The Beginning of Religious Intolerance. 


1. Diversity in Worship, vs. 3-5 a. 
2. Development of Intolerance, vs. 5 b-8. 
3. Allotment of Justice, vs. 9-16. 


Goutpzn Text: 4m I my brother’s keeper ?—Gen, 4: 9. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


but unto Cain and | 
wroth, and his countenance | 
Cain, Why art thou wroth? and | 
why isthy countenance fallen? | 


doest not well, sin coucheth | 


And Cain | 


THE SUNDAY SCE tOOL TIMES. 


Dawy Hour Reapryas: 
M.—Gen. 4:3-16. The beginning of religious intolerance. 
T.—Dan. 2: 1-28, Intolerance under Nebuchadnezzar, 

| W.—Dan. 6:1-17. Intolerance under Darius. 

| T.—Luke 4: 16-30. Intolerance at Nazareth. 

F.—Acts 4: 1-22. Intolerance at Jerusalem. 

| § [Intolerance at Jerusalem, 


§.—Acis 21 : 17-56, 
| $.—2 Cor, 11 : 16-05. Suffering under intolerance, 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. DIVERSITY IN WORSHIP. 
| 1. The Offering of Cain: 


Cain brought of the fruit of the qround (3) 






Thou shalt not delay to cffer... of thy fruits 

The firstfruits round thou shalt bri 

Thou shalt take the first of all the iruit | + 26 3 2) 
Bring ye the whole tithe into the storehouse (Mal. 3 ; 10), 


I!. The Offering of Abel: 
Abel... brought of the firstlings of his Hoc i ( 4), 
Sanctify unto me all the firstborn: ... it is mine (Exod. 13 : 2). 
A tirstling :...W hether itLe ox orsheep, it is the Lord” $ (Lev. 27: 26). 
All the firstborn are mine (Nun. 8: 13) 
The tirstling males... thou shait sane tify unio the Lord (Deut. 15:19). 
lil. The Preference of God: 
The Lord had respect unto Abel and to his offering (4). 
Behold, to obey is better than sacriiice (1 Sam, 15: 22). 
The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination (Prov. 15 : 8), 
By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifie e (Heb: 11: 4). 
His works were evil, and his brother's righteous (1 John 3 : 12) 


mye 


II. DEVELOPMENT OF INTOLERANCE, 

I. Wrath: 

Cain was very wroth, and his countenance fell (5). 
| They were all filled with wrath,...as they heard these things 

(Luke 4:3! 
When they +e ard this, they were filled with wrath (Acts 19 ; 28). 
Theywried ont, ... and cast dust into the air (Acts 22: + 
Let not the sun go down upon your wrath (Eph. 4:2 





ll. Perversity: 
The Lord said unto Cain, Why art thou wong ? (6.) 
| Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous (Prov. 


: 4). 
| We forbade him, beeause he iollowed not us (Mark 9 ; 38). 
Why, what evil bath this man dove ? (Luke 23 ; 22). 
That we may be delivered from unreasonable... men (2 Thess. 3:2). 
i. Murder: 
| Cain rose up against Abel his brother, and slew him (8). 


Another seed instead of Abel; for Cain slew him (Gen. 4 : 25). | 
They. bea him...that they might throw him down headlong 
(Luke 4 : 


; Wilt thou that we bid fire to come down, 
|} (Luke 9 ; 54.) . 
Away with such a fellow from the earth (Acts 22 : 22), 


. and consume them? 


| ’ 
| III, ALLOTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
lh. The Sufferer’s Cry: 
| The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me (10). 

Shall not God avenge his elect, which ery to him (Luke 18: 7). 
_ yoy of sprinkling that speaketh better than that of Abel 

(Heb. 12 : 24). 
How long, O Master, 
He hath avenged the blood of his servants (Rev. 19; 2). 
ll. The Almighty’s Decree : 

And now cursed art thou (11). 

Cursed is the ground for thy sake (Gen. 8 : 17) 
Whoso slieddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed 

(Gen. 9 : 6) 
Cursed is every one Which continueth not in all things (Gal. 3:10). 
Woe unto them! for they went in the way of Cain (Jude 11). 


Ml. The Culprit’s Wail: 
My punishment is greater than I can bear (13). 
Lord, Lord, open to us (Matt. 25 : 11). 


When saw we thee an hungered, . ..and did not minister (Matt. 


25 : 44). 
Father Abraham, have mercy on me (uke 16 : 24). 


Pray ye for me,...that none of these things...come upon me 
(Acts 8 ; 24). 


LESSON BIBLE READING, 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR OTHERS, 

1, Enforced : 

Upon Zion's ancient watchmen (Ezek. 33 : 6-8). 

By apostolic example (Acts 20 : 25-28 

3y the law of Christ (Rom. 15: 1- 3; Gal. 6+}. 9). 

By the example of Christ (John 15:12, 13; 1 John 3:16 
2. Evaded: 

By Cain (Gen. ee John 3:11, 12). 

By Ahab (1 King ; 20 : 8-43). 

By priest and Lev ite Lt ike 10 : 30-82). 

By chief priests and elders (Mat t. 27 : 8-5). 
3. Honored: 

In the Syrophenicis an mother (Matt. 15 : 21-23), 

In Jairus (M: $7 i 2-24, 35-43). 

In Paul (Phil. 2: 

In every C iii 1 worker (Jas. 
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LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Only the mountain peaks of history are touched by the 


and of the race. If the fullness of uninspired history were 
books which were written. 

In a few brief paragraphs, the record has swept on from the 
beginning of the creation to its crowning work of man made 
in the likeness of God; thence to the temptation and the fall 
of man; to the expulsion of the first pair from its primitive 
garden of delights; and now to the primitive home-life of 
mankind struggling under the curse of sin, with the proffer of 
relief from that curse through faith in God. 

The date and the place of the scene of this lesson are points 
of current discussion in the realms of scientific and of biblical 
research. The Bible text itself makes no declaration on 
either point. 





Eden—the first home of mankind—was in the region of the 


Tigris and the Euphrates, the question arises, In which direc- 
tion did mankind move from that centre of delights ? 


One of the latest scholarly suggestions in answer to this ; 


question is given by Noeldeke, who supposes that Egypt was 
the new home of the race, There is much in favor of this 


suggestion ; 


| descent. 


. dost thou not judge and avenge? (Rey. 6:10.) | 


inspired penman in this record of the early days of the carth | 


found in this story, the world itself would not contain the | 


Tf, as is commonly supposed, the location of | 


_ [Vol. XXIX., N 0. 1. 





although it is a point about which scholars are 
_ likely to have differences for a long time to come. 

A question Gigiteseg! asked with a scoff is, Who was Cain's 
wife? And it is even charged against the Bible record that 
its story of the beginning of the human race with a single 
pair shuts up the perpetuation of that race to the marriage 
of a brother and a sister, 


It is therefore worthy of mention 
just here, that in Meypt, within historic times, the marriage 
of brother and sister was a common practice in the royal 
| family, in order to secure unquestioned royalty of blood in the 
And this was when the wisdom and the civilization 


| . . . 
| of the Egyptians were at the highest. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The division and conflict foreshadowed in the curse pro- 
nounced upon the serpent (Gen. 3: 15) early made its appear- 
(1 John 5: 12), 
zlready represented, in the family of our first parents, the 
seed of the serpent. By his wicked conduct, 


ance. “Cain, who was of that wicked one” 


he showed 


| himself to be “a child of the devil” (Acts 13: 10), who 


was “2 murderer from the beginning” (John 8: 44). And 
, all who follow in a course of wickedness likewise belong to 
| the serpent’s race (Matt. 3:7; 12:34). Abel, who found 
aceeptance with God, represents the seed of the woman. He 


| was the first victim of that enmity which it was foretold 
would exist between these opposing classes, the first martyr 
| in the cause of righteousness. 


Slain, as he was, by violence, 


it might seem as though victory rested with the ernel 


aggressor. And so the foes of God's people have often felici- 


tated themselves upon their easy triamph over their unresist- 
But the Almighty 

their cause; and he raises up others in place of those that 
| have fallen (Gen, 4: 2 


| ing victims. himself the avenger of 
5), and thus the blood of the martyrs 
| is made the seed of the Church. And against this Church 
| the gates of hell never shall prevail. 
Verse 3.—And in process of time: Literally, at the end of 
days, an indefinite period after the brothers had entered upon 
their respective occupations, as stated in the preecding verse. 


—Cuin brought of the jruit of the ground an offi ring unto the 
Lord: This is the only indication that we have of the simple 
rites of worship observed in the 


family of Adam. It 
was a very natural mode of expressing gratitude to God as 
the bountiful giver of all, that each of the sons should bring 
of the products of his toil and present it to the Lord in 
; acknowledgment of the fact that everything had been received 


| from him, and that the prosperous issue of their labor was 


is the 
technical term, in the Mosaie law, for gifts of grain or flour, in 


due to his blessing, The word here translated “offering” 


distinction from animal sacrifices. It is here not used in this 


technical sense, but has the wider 


meaning of an oblation in 
general, as appears from its being also employed in the next 
verse of the offering of Abel. Acts of worship, and par- 
ticularly sacrificial worship, are commonly spoken of as 
| directed, not to God (as the author of nature), but to Jehovah, 
in the English version “the Lorp,” as the specific name of 
the God of grace and of revelation, the covenant God of his 
people (Gen. 4:26; 8:20; 12:7). 
rare (Gen. 46: 1). 


Exceptions are very 


Verse 4.—Abel’s sacrifice, like that of Cain, 
fruit of his occupation. 


was of the 
It has been observed, however, by 


| interpreters from the most ancient times, that, while Cain is 
simply said to have broifght of the fruit of the ground in an 
indiscriminate manner, Abel “ brought of the first 
flock and of the fat thereof.” He selected the first 
best wherewith to honor God (Mal. 1:13, 14). Th 
| pieces were offered; shows 


lings of his 
and the 
it the fat 

Their 


selection as the choice parts shows that it was estimated in 





that the animal ica alk: 


the light of food, and may imply, likewise, that the lean 


pieces, 28 less rich and less highly valued, were reserved as 
food for the offerer,—a saered meal in which he sealed his 
| communion with God. But as 
| it was the common usage, not only in the Mosaic but in the 
| patriarchal sacrifices, and even in those of the heathen world, 
it may be intended to be so understood. If this was so, we 
may infer that Abel kept sheep, not only for their milk and 
fleece, but for their flesh. ‘The same thing may be intimated 
by the fact that “coats of skin” were worn (Gen. 8. 21). 
And in this case the grant of animal food after the flood 
(Gen. 9: 8) would be the formal ratification of a usage coeval 
with and growing out of the primeval institution of sacrifice, 
—And the Lord had respect to Abel and to his offering: Two 
questions arise here. Why should a favor be shown to Abel 
which was withheld from Cain? And how was this fact 
We are told (ffeb. 11 : 4) that 
the reason of the distinetion lay in Abel’s “faith”? He had 
a trust in God, and a realizing sense of his presence, which 


This is not here expressed. 





| 
| 
| 
| made known to the brothers ? 
| 
| 
' 


| made his worship true worship, which that of Cain was not, 
And he who looketh not on the outward appearance, but on 
| the heart (1 Sam. 16; 7), accepted the one, and not the other, 
| Observe the form of expression, which is siznifieant. It is 
not said that the Lord had respect to Abel’s offering, but “to 
Abel and to his offering:” not to the sacrifice in itself, con- 
' sidered as a material thing or an outward act, but to the 
‘person first and to the oflering as coming from him. As 


UT 


nena 


a 


* — “said unto Abel his brother, Let us go into the field.” 


January 1, 1887. ] 


Abel’s sacrifice was one of faith, in which, indeed, its accepta- 
bility to God consisted, we may reasonably suppose that he 
had some correct apprehension of the true nature and mean- 
ing of sacrificial worship as an atonement for the sin of the 
offerer by the shedding of blood, and that he thus expressed 
his sense of guilt and the need of pardon, of which Cain, in 
his, was altogether destitute. So that, while the material of 
each offering was yielded by the occupation of the offerer, 
there was, besides, a distinction that lay deeper than this, and 
was grounded in their respective states of mind and heart. 
A thank-offering for benefits received fully met all the spir- 
itual want of which Cain was conscious; Abel not only testi- 
fied his gratitude for God’s blessing upon his flocks, but his 
need of expiation and forgiveness, and his desire for com- 
munion with God on the basis of an Crod’s 
acceptance of a sacrifice was, in certain cases, indicated by its 
heing miraculously consumed ‘Lev. 9:24; Judg. 6: 21; 
i Chron. 21: 26; 2 Chron.7:1; 1 Kings 18:38). 


atonement, 


have supposed that it was thus that God indicated his favor | nounced cursed, Cain, who by this unnatural deed had shown | 


to Abel; and one of the old Greek versions actually trans- 


lates it “God set the offering on fire.’ Either in this way 
or in some other equally unmistakable, God manifested his 
regard for Abel and his offering. 


Verse 5.—This mark of favor, whatever it was, was with- | 


held trom Cain; whereupon, instead of penitently seeking to 
ascertain and remove the cause of the Lord’s displeasure, he 
“was very wroth, and his countenance fell.” 
indicative of sullen gloom. We use a similar figure when we 
speak of a downeast look (Job 29 : 24). 

Verse 6.—The Lord mercifully remonstrates with him for 
his unreasonable demeanor. 
are not told. 


Ifow the Lord spoke to him we 
No mention is made of any visible appearance. 
Whether it was by an audible voice, or by inward suggestion, 
there was no doubt from whom the communication came. 
Verse 7.—It was Cain’s own fault that the same favor was 
not shown to him as to his brother. Instead of giving way to 
anger and vexation, he should correct what had been wrong. 
If thow doest well, shalt thow not be accepted ? Literally, as in the 
margin of the Revision, “shall it not be lifted up?” To liftup 
the face of any one is, in Hebrew phrase, to accept him or 
show him favor (Gen, 19:21; Job 42:8). Or one may be 
said to lift up his face when he is joyous, undismayed, and 
unabashed (Job 11 : 15).—/Jf thow doest not well, sin lieth at the 
door: As the Hebrew word for “sin” also denotes “a sin- 
oijering,” some have interpreted this to mean that, if he had 
done wrong, he should present a sacrifice, which is both far- 
fetched and yields an unsuitable sense. Sin is represented as 


_ 2 ravenous wild beast, lying in wait at his door, and ready to 


spring upon him at the first opportunity (1 Pet. 5 : 8).— Unto 
thee shall be his desire, and thou shalt rule over him: As a like 
expression occurs in the last clause of Genesis 3: 16 of the 
afiection and subordination of a wife to her husband, the 
inference has sometimes been drawn that this passage also 
refers to a domestic relation ; and that it isa promise to Cain 
that he may still have Abel’s affection and his dutiful sub- 
mission to him as his elder. brother. There is, however, 
nothing to suggest an allusion to Abel. The pronouns “his” 
and “him” refer to sin here conceived of as a beast of prey. 
All ambiguity is removed in the margin of the Revision by 
rendering “unto thee is its desire, but thou shouldest rule 
over it.” This lurking foe is eager to seize you (comp. Luke 
22:31); but it is your duty, and by divine grace you may be 
enabled to resist him successfully (Jas. 4:7), and triumph 
over him (Rom. 16 : 20), holding your evil passions and pro- 
pensities in due subjection (Rom. 8: 13; 1 Cor. 9: 27). 

Verse 8.—And Cuin talked with Abel his brother: The im- 
plication seems to be that he conversed with him in a friendly 
manner, not disclosing his murderous purpose, and so threw 
him off his guard. ‘The Hebrew cannot, however, have this 
sense. It properly means, not “talked with,” but, as it is in 
the mar,in of the Revision, “said unto.” The sense may be 
that he said what immediately precedes ; this is expressed in 
the text of the Revision, he “told Abel;” that is, told him 
what the Lord had said. Some ancient versions and some 
modern interpreters follow the Septuagint, which regards the 
clause as elliptical, and undertakes to supply the ellipsis thus, 
The 
unnatural character of Cain’s crime is emphasized by the 
repetition of the phrase “ Abel his brother.” —Rose up against : 
Attacked. He did not watch against and master his sinful 
passion, but suffered it to ripen into gross and open crime 
(1 John 3: 15; Jas. 1: 15). 

Verse 9.— Where is Abel thy brother ? The divine inquisition 
into the crime of Cain begins with a-question like that ad- 
dressed to Adam (Gen. 3:9). - Adam’s timid confession, 
though not free from prevarication, stands in contrast with 
Cain’s heartless and impudent denial, showing to what greater 
lengths of sin he had gone (2 Tim. 3: 13).—I know not: As if 
he could cover his crime from the all-seeing eye of God (Heb. 
4:13).—Am I my brother's keeper ? As if he had no responsi- 
bility in the case, and it was no concern to him what became 
of his brother, and he could not be expected to know. On 
the contrary, we are bound to love our neighbor as ourselves, 
and to have an equal solicitude for his welfare as for our own, 
both in a temporal and a spiritual sense (Rom. 1 : 14). 

Verse 10.— What hast thou done? The question is suggestive 


Many | 


. . | 
His face was 


of the great criminality of his conduct (Gem. 3:13; 1 Sam. 
13: 11).—The voice of thy brother's blood crieth unto me from 
| the ground: Crimes which deserve and shall receive divine 
| punishment, especially those of peculiar atrocity, are said to 
ery unto God for his interposition (Gen. 18 : 20, 21; Exod. 
2:23; Jas.5:4; Rev.6:10). Sin cannot remain unpun- 
| ished under the righteous government of God, even though 
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human tribunals may be unfaithful or incompetent (Prov. | 
| 11:21). The blood of Abel unrighteously shed called for | 


| vengeance upon the murderer. The blood of Jesus cleanses 
| from all sin, even from that of shedding it (Zech. 12: 10; 
Heb, 12 : 24), and secures peace with God (Rom. 5: 1). 
Verse 11.—And now—since thou hast been guilty of this 
great crime, the murder of thy brother—art thou cursed: The 
Revision preserves the order of the Hebrew words “ cursed 
art thon.’ The ground had been cursed for Adam’s sake 
(Gen. 5:17), and penalties had been imposed upon them for 
| their transgression ; but they had not themselves been pro- 





himself to belong to the seed of the serpent, is here cursed as 
| the serpent had been (Gen.3: 14). “ Cursed from the earth” 
| may mean that the curse proceeds from the earth, which 
| execrates and loathes him, and will refuse to bestow its gifts 
| upon him or to tolerate his hateful presence ; the personifica- 
| tion is like that in Leviticus 18:25, Or it may mean that 
| the curse consists in his being driven off from the earth, or 
| rather, as in the Revision, “the ground,” the cultivated soil, 
the region of man’s abode, to the wild, uninhabited waste.— 
Which hath opened her mouth: The ground soaked with blood 
criminally shed is figuratively represented as forced to swal- 
low a most repulsive draught. 

Verse 12.— When thou tillest the ground: The occupation 
from which he had hitherto drawn his subsistence (v. 2).— 
Her strength: Its productive power.—A fugitive and a vaga- 
bond: The latter word is here used in its primary sense 
of “a wanderer,” which the Revision accordingly substi- 
tutes. He should lead a restless, unsettled life, like a 
wandering nomad, obtaining but a scanty support from the 
reluctant soil. 

Verse 13.—My punishment is greater than I can bear: This 
is evidently the meaning, rather than the rendering of the 
margin, which the words will also admit, “ Mine iniquity is 
greater than can be forgiven.” There is no indication, on 
Cain’s part, of penitence, or any proper sense of the greatness 
of his guilt. He thinks only, as appears from the next verse, 
of the consequences which his sin has entailed upon him. 
But the blessed gospel assures us that, however great and 
aggravated may be the crimes of any, they are not beyond the 
reach of divine grace, and the offer of free forgiveness is 
extended to them (Isa. 1:18; 1 John 1:7; 2: 2). 

Verse 14.—Thou hast driven me out this day from the face of 
the earth: More exactly rendered in the Revision “ground,” 
the region that is cultivated and inhabited.—And from thy face 
shall I be hid: God’s face is figuratively said to be where he 
manifests himself; as Jonah fled from the presence of the 
Lord when he forsook the Holy Land (Jonah 1:3). When 
worshipers went to the sanctuary, they appeared before God 
(Exod. 23: 17; Isa. 1 : 12). Cain was banished from the 
place where God continued to manifest himself, and where he 
was worshiped.—Every one that (Rev., whosoever) findeth me 
shall slay me: The foreboding of retribution necessarily springs 
from a guilty conscience (Prov. 28:1). The instinct of the 
murderer makes him dread the just penalty of his crime 
(Gen. 9:6), which both the laws of God and man have 
afiixed. Some have fancied a difficulty in these words, as 
though they implied that the earth was more fully peopled 
than, according to the record in Genesis, it could have been 
at this time. As Abel was murdered shortly before the birth 
of Seth (4: 25), it was nearly a hundred and thirty years after 
the creation of Adam (5: 3). Adam had many sons and 
daughters whose names are not recorded, and he may easily 
have had descendants of the fifth generation by this time; so 
that there may have been quite a considerable population,— 
certainly enough to make Cain feel that his life was not safe. 
It is altogether unnecessary, therefore, to assume the existence 
of any other than the Adamic race of men. 

Verse 15.—Cain was not to be put to death for his crime, 
but was to bear the penalty already imposed. Sevenfold: In 
a marked and signal manner, to the fullest extent (comp. Psa. 
12:6); or it may mean that, not only shall he suffer the 
penalty of the loss of his own life, but seven lives of his 
family or kindred shall be the forfeit (comp. 2 Sam. 21 : 6). 
—Set a mark upon Cain: More exactly in the Revision, “ ap- 
pointed a sign for Cain.” This was not so much to give assur- 
ance to Cain that he should not be put to death, us to warn 
others not to kill him. What the sign was, we are not in- 
formed. It has very commonly been supposed that it 
was some personal mark by which any one who saw 
him might recognize him, and know him to be under divine 
protection. 

Verse 16.—And Cain went out from the presence of the Lord: 
From the neighborhood of Paradise, from the region where 
God manifested himself, and where his true worshipers dwelt. 
—And dwelt in the land of Nod: The place can no longer be 
identified. The name means “wandering,” and is closely 
related to that which is translated “fugitive” (v.12). The 
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region was sv eathed.as the place of Cain's banishment and 
his uneasy, wandering life. 


SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FRANZ DELITZSCI. 


1. The evil in the world of spirits having been transmitted 
to mankind, sin progresses rapidly. All sin is the product of 
selfishness, man doing what he wills himself, and not what 
God wills. Sin is always selfish, but its root is either sen- 
suality or egotism. The sensual sin increasing becomes 
bestial, and the egotistical sin in its culmination becomes 
diabolic. In Cain this formidable advancement of sin comes 
to pass. Diabolic envy produces the first murder. Abel is 
the first dead, and this first dead is a martyr. Within man- 
kind itself, seed of woman and seed of serpent separate them- 
selves. Cain was of the evil one (1 John 3:12). Abel is 
the type of the virginal righteous one, who suffers the bruise 
of the heel by the serpent. But the Antitype is greater 
than the type. He whose blood speaks better than Abel’s 
bruises the head of the serpent, which bruises his heel. 

2. The stories of chapter 4 are not of equal fundamental 
importance to the essence of Christendom with that which is 
told in chapters 2 and 3. But they are of fundamental im- 
portance to the universal history of mankind. We see here 
how the one mankind divides itself into two lines of different 
direction. The contrast between the kingdom of the world 
and the kingdom of God begins to develop itself. The city 
of Cain is already the rudiment of Rome, about which Juve- 
nal says: “Fraterno primum maduerunt sanguine muri” 
[At first the walls were dripping with fraternal blood]. 
Handicraft and art blossom in the Cainitic line, but irre- 
ligiousness also is increasing. Polygamy begins, and also 
free-thinking ; for Lamech is the first strong mind; he does 
not need a god, the sword in his hand is his god. Culture 
flourishes in the Cainitic line, and cultus arises in the Sethitic. 
What we read in Genesis 4: 26 is the commencement 
of the Church. The kingdom of God begins as church. That 
ecclesiola [little church] of Enosh is also the beginning of the 
kingdom of God. 

3. They are historical realities which are told us in chapter4. 
But the record went through many vicissitudes before it 
got the shape in which it lies before us. As to the linguistic 
form, the metamorphosis is self-evident. The-names of both 
genealogies, of the Cainitic and Sethitic, are Hebrew; but 
there was no Hebrew language before the confusion of tongues. 
The names of the first pair of men and of their descendants 
therefore passed gradually into the Hebrew from the primi- 
tive language which lies beyond our knowledge. That some 
names of both lists sound similar to each other, proves, by so 
much the less, the original unity of both of these registers. 
This original unity is a fixed idea of modern criticism; for 
how different the characters of Lamech the Cainite, and of 
Lamech the Sethite! The ethical dualism which began with 
Cain within mankind, is a matter of fact to us; hence also 
the divergence of the two lines. 

4. When we consider this transfusion of the antediluvian 
tradition from one idiom into the other, the fault-finding 
about the etymologies (Gen. 2: 23; 4:1; 5: 29) appears as 
inconsiderate pedantry. If one examines it closely, the 
question is not at all about etymologies in a scholastic sense. 
The noun ishsha is, as it seems, not the grammatical feminine 
of eesh. The opinion of Genesis 2 : 23 is, that the man gave 
the woman a name which is to man as the Anglo-Saxon wife- 
man (woman). And in Genesis 4: 1 the tradition there re- 
duced to writing, I think, would say, that Eve gave her first- 
born a name which was the expression of that confidence 
that she has now become the mother of the promised seed ; 
for the exclamation stands in relation to the promise 
(Gen. 3: 15). 

5. It isnot related that Eve gave to her second son the name 
Abel (Hebel) at his birth. The name means “breath” or 
“ vanity,” and fits to the untimely dead whose days were like a 
breath. Nothing prevents our assuming that he received the 
name afterwards. When Assyriology pointed out that abie 
means “son” in Assyrian, some were immediately fascinated 
by it, and believed the true meaning of the name to have been 
discovered. But that a woman should call her second-born 
child “son,” is still more unlikely than that the name of Moses 
denotes “child” in Egyptian. And is there any parallel- 
ism proved between the stories in chapter 4 and kindred 
Babylonio-Assyrian legends? Modern biblical science is too 
hasty. The progress is undeniable; but it will be the work 
of the future to reclaim this progress from its precipitation to 
the line of truth or probability, which it has transgressed. 

University of Leipzig, Germany. 





OTHER VIEWS OF THE TEXT. 
BY PROFESSOR 8. R. DRIVER, D.D, 


Chapter 4 is the continuation of chapter 2: 46 to 3: 24, and 
belongs, like it, to J.1. It gives the story of Cain and Abel, 
and continues the account of Cain’s descendants as far as the 





1 The question whether the verses selected for the lesson belong, as 
some writers suppose, to a “‘secondary statum”’ in J, is of suberdi- 
nate importance for our present purpose, and need not detam us. 
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sons of Lamech (vs. 1 to 24), The descendants of Seth, Adaim’s not seek farther for the reason of the different reception of the | 


second son, as far as Noah, are enumerated, with precise chrono- 


logical particulars, mm chapter 5 (which belongs to P. Comp. vs. | 


i, 2, with chap. 1 : 27, 28; fa) ; some account of Seth and 


| 
| 


, ableness of worship. 


Kuosh, written in a very different style, occupies the last two | 


verses of J's narrative in chapter 4; and the verse (v. 29) 
with the explanation of Noah’s name, which is unlike every 
other part of the same chapter, resembles them, and, at the 


same time, refers back to chapter 3: 17, Originally, as seems 


;may have had fear,—and no moral element. 


clear, J contained particulars of the entire line of Seth’s de- | 


seendants to Noah; but the redactor preferred, on the whole, | 


to retain the list as given by P (chap. 5), merely incorporat- 
ing a specimen of the parallel list in J,—the verses 4: 25, 
26, and 6: 29.... 

Doubtless much which might have been told is omitted (for 
example, particulars respecting other inventions than those 
mentioned in Genesis 4: 17 ff); but the writer (a redactor) 
selected no more than was required for his purpose. Of the 
two accounts, the one in J (chap. 4) appears to have preserved 
the old traditions in their most primitive form ; it is the moye 
picturesque, and more full of incident, in P (chap. 5), An 
interest in precise chronological statistics has prevailed to the 
exclusion of all besides. In construction, too, the narrative 
in chapter 5 is much more artificial... . 


The beginnings of pastoral or shepherd life are connected 


with Abel; agriculture is stated to havé originated with Cain 

(v. 2). The transition from the wandering, nomadic state, 
once common to all nations, to settled life, is associated like- 
wise with Cain, who, in conjunction with his son Enoch, is 
said to have “builded a city,” and given it a name (vy. 17). 
Music, and the art of working metals, are ascribed to two of 
the sons of Lamech; while the invention of metal weapons is 
the occasion of a song, in which the old patriarch triumphs in 
his sons’ success, and boasts that he can now, by their aid, defy 
attack. Thus in the line of Cain the progress of material civili- 
zation is traced in some of its more salient features, not with- 
out allusion to the darker traits,—the growth, for example, of 
aspirit of selfishness and revenge, which too often accompany 
it. But it is in the character of Cain himself that the ethical 
motive of the narrative is most pronounced, and the psycho- 
logical discrimination of the narrator most evident. The 
outlines of the picture are drawn broadly; but it is easy to 
fill them in. 

The drama is a typical one; it stands ominously at the 
beginning of human history as the first consequence of 
the fall; and it has often—more often, we may be sure, than 
history records—been re-enacted since. The sullen temper, 
the unchecked passion, the mean and heartless excuse, have 
again and again wrought out their fatal effects; they have 
spread misery and suffering around them, even if they 
have not actually ended in the terrible sin of Cain. We 
have the warning. Let no flow of temper, no insincerity of 
purpose, vitiate our sacrifice, and render it unacceptable to 
God. Let the envious, discontented temper be overcome and 
banished ; it is like a beast of prey crouching at the door, 
whose deadly assault nothing but prompt and instant exertion 

‘ean repel. And let us not imagine that the excuse, which 
we condemn so readily in Cain, is sufficient in our own case. 
Even in the complex organism of modern society there will 
always be some who have the claim, which Cain so coldly 
repudiated, for a brother's consideration and help. ... 

University of Oxford, England. 





THE GROWTH AND POWER OF SIN. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Our limited space forbids more than the briefest statement 
of the many lessons which crowd on us from this section. Its 
general purport is to show the growth of sin, and its power to 
part man from man even as it has parted man from God. We 
may call the whole “The beginning of the fatal operations of 
sin on human society.” 

1. The first recorded act of worship occasions the first mu:* 
der. Is not that only too correct a forecast of the oceans of blood 
which have been shed in the name of religion, and a striking 
proof of the subtle power of sin to corrupt even the best, and out 
of it tomake the worst? What a lesson against the bitter hatred 
which has too often sprung up on so-called religious grounds! 
No malice is so venomous, no hate so fierce, no cruelty so 
fiendish, as those which are fed and fanned by religion. Here 
is the first triumph of sin, that it poisons the very springs of 
worship, and makes what should be the great uniter of men 
in sweet and holy bonds their great separator. 

2. Sin here appears as having power to bar men’s way to 
God. Much ingenuity has been spent on the question why 
Abel’s offering was accepted and Cain’s rejected. But the 
narrative itself shows in the words of Jehovah, “If thou doest 
well, is there not acceptance?” that the reason lay in Cain’s 
evil deeds, So, in 1 John 3: 12, the fratricide is put down to 
the fact that “his works were evil, and his brother's right- 
eous;” and Hebrews 11: 4 differs from this view only in 
making the ground of righteousness prominent, when it 
ascribes the acceptableness of Abel’s offering to faith. Both 
these passages are founded on the narrative, and we need 





1 4a, 4b, mean the first and second parts of a verse respectively. 


| professing Christians bring just such sacrifices. 





two oflerings. 
the foundation of a righteous character, determines the accept- 
Cain’s offering had no sense of depend- 
ence, no outgoing of love and trust, no adoration,—though it 
So it had no 
sweet odor for God. Abel's was sprinkled with some drops of 


would be pure; therefore it was a joy to God. 
taught at the very beginning, that, as is the man, so is his 
sacrifice; that the prayer of the wicked is an abomination. 
Plenty of worship nowadays is Cain worship. Many reputable 


of such never reach higher than the church ceiling. 
course, the lesson of the story is not that a man must be pure 
before his sacrifice is accepted. 


Character, then, or, more truly, faith, which is | 
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but, for the most part, it speaks immediately after we have 
gratified our inclinations wrongly. 

7. Cain’s defiant answer teaches us how a man hardens him- 
self against God's voice. It also shows us how intensely selfish 
all sin is, and how weakly foolish its excuses are. It is sin 


| which has rent men apart from men, and made them deny the 
| very idea that they have duties to all men. The first sin was 
the incense of lowly trust, and came from a heart which fain | 


So we are | 


only against God. The second sin was against God and man. 


The first sin did not break, though it saddened, human love ; 


| the second kindled the flames of infernal hatred, and caused 
| the first drops to flow of the torrents of blood which have 


The prayers | 
Of | 


Of course, the faintest ery of | 


trust is heard, and a contrite heart, however sinful, is always | 


welcome. But we are taught that our acts of worship 
must have our hearts in them, and that it is vain to pray and 
to love evil. Sin has the awful power of blocking our way 
to God. 

3. Note in one word that we have here at the beginning of 
human history the solemn distinction which runs through 


it all. These two, so near in blood, so separate in spirit, 


head the two classes into which Scripture decisively parts | 


It is un- 
fashionAble now to draw that broad line between the right- 
eous and the wicked, believers and unbelievers. 
goats are all one. Modern liberal sentiment—so-called— 
will not consent to such narrowness as the old-fashioned 
classification. ‘There are none of us black, and none white; 
we are all different shades of gray. But facts do not quite 
bear out such amiable views. Perhaps it is not less chari- 
table, and a great deal truer, to draw the line broad and plain, 
on one side of which is peace and safety, and on the other 
trouble and death, if only we make it plain that no man need 
stop one minute on the dark side. 


men, especially men who have heard the gospel. 


Sheep and 


4, The solemn divine voice reads the lesson of the power 
of sin, when once done, over the sinner. Like a wild beast, 
it crouches in ambush at his door, ready to spring and de- 
vour. Or, by another metaphor, it hungers after him with a 
longing which is a horrible parody of the wife’s love and 
desire (comp. Gen. 3: 16 with Gen. 4: 7). The evil deed 
once committed takes shape, as it were, and waits to seize the 
doer. Remorse, inward disturbance, and, above all, the fatal 
inclination to repeat sin till it becomes a habit, are set forth 
with terrible force in these grim figures. What a menagerie 
of ravenous beasts some of us have at the doors of our hearts! 
With what murderous longing they glare at us, seeking to 
fascinate us, and make us their prey! When we sin, we can- 
not escape the issues; and every wrong thing we do has a 
kind of horrible life given it, and sits henceforth there, 
beside us, ready to rend us, The tempting, seducing power 
of our own evils was never put in more startling and solemnly 
true words, on which the bitter experience of many a poor 
victim of his own past is a commentary. The eternal duty 
of resistance is farther taught by the words. Hope of vic- 
tory, encouragement to struggle, the assurance that even these 
savage beasts may be subdued, and the lion and adder (the 
hidden and the glaring evils which wound unseen, and which 
spring with a roar), may be overcome, and led in a silken 
leash, are given in the command, which is also a promise, 
“ Rule thou over it.” 

5. The deadly fruit of hate is taught us in the brief account 
of the actual murder. Notice the impressive plainness and 
fewness of the words. “Cain rose up against his brother, and 
slew him.” <A kind of horror-struck awe of the crime is audi- 
ble. Observe the emphasis with which “hiz ,rother” is 
repeated in the verse and throughout. Observe, also, the 
vivid light thrown by the story oa the rise ap“ vrogress of 
the sin. It begins with envy and jealousy. wain was not 
wroth because his offering was rejected. What did he care 
for that? But what angered him was that his brother had 
what he had not. So selfishness was at the bottom, and that 
led on to envy, and that to hatred. Then comes a pause, in 
which God speaks remonstrances, as God's voice—conscience 
—does now to us all, between the imagination and the act of 
evil. A real or a feigned reconciliation is effected. The 
brothers go in apparent harmony to the field. No new provo- 
cation appears, but the old feelings, kept down for a time, 
come in again with a rush, and the man is swept away. 
Hatred left to work means murder. The heart is the source 
of all evil. Selfishness is the mother tincture out of which 
all sorts of sin can be made. Guard the thoughts, and keep 
down self, and the deeds will take care of themselves. 

6. Mark how close on the heels of sin God’s question 
treads! How God spoke, we know not. Doubtless in some 
fashion suited to the needs of Cain. But he speaks to us as 
really as to him, and no sooner is the rush of passion over, 
and the bad deed dong, than a revulsion comes. What we 
call conscience asks the question in stern tones, which make 
a man’s flesh creep. Our sin is like touching the electric bells 
which people sometimes put on their windows to give notice 
of thieves. As soon as we step beyond the line of duty we 
set the alarm going, and it wakens the sleeping conscience. 
Some of us go so far as to have silenced the voice within; 


soaked the earth. When men break away from God, they 
will goon murder one another. 

Cain was his brother’s keeper. His question answered 
itself. If Abel was his brother, then he was bound to look 
after him. His self-condemning excuse is but a specimen of 
the shallow pleas by which the forgetfulness of duties we owe 


| 40 all mankind, and all sins, are defended. 





8. The stern sentence is next pronounced. First we have 
the grand figure of the innocent blood having a voice which 
pierces the heavens. That teaches in the most forcible way 
the truth that God knows the crimes done by “ man’s inhuman- 
ity to man,” even when the meek sufferers are silent. Accord- 
ing to the fine old legend of the cranes of Ibycus, a bird of the 
air will carry the matter. It speaks, too, of his tender regard 
for his saints, whose blood is precious in his sight; and it 
teaches that he will surely requite. We cannot but think of 
the innocent blood shed on Calvary of the Brother of us all, 
whose sacrifice was accepted of God. His blood, too, crieth 
from the ground, has a voice which speaks in the ear of God, 
but not to plead for vengeance, but pardon. 


“ Jesus’ blood through earth and skies, 
Mercy, free, boundless mercy, cries.” 


Then follows the sentence which falls into two parts,—the 
curse of bitter, unrequited toil, and the doom of homeless 
wandering. The blood which has been poured out on the 
battle-field fertilizes the soil; but Abel’s blasted the earth. 
It was a supernatural infliction, to teach that bloodshed pol- 
luted the earth, and so to shed a nameless horror over the 
deed. Wesee an analogous feeling in the common belief that 
places where some foul sin has been committed are cursed. 
We see a weak natural correspondence in the devastating 
effect of war, as expressed in the old saying that no grass 
would grow where the Turk had stabled his horses. 

The doom of wandering, which would be compulsory by 
reason of the earth’s barrenness, is a parable. The murderer 
is hunted from place to place, as the Greek fable has it, by 
the furies, who suffer him not to rest. Conscience drives a 
man “through dry places, seeking rest, and finding none.” 
All sin makes us homeless wanderers. There is but one home 
for the heart, one place of repose for a man, namely, in 
the heart of God, the secret place of the Most High; and he 
who, for his sin, durst not enter there, is driven forth into “a 
salt land and not inhabited,” and has to wander wearily there. 


| The legend of the wandering Jew, and that other of the 


sailor, condemned forever to fly before the gale through 
stormy seas, have in them a deep truth. The earthly pun- 
ishment of departing from God is that we have not where to 
lay our heads. Every sinner is a fugitive and a vagabond. 
But if we love God we are still wanderers indeed, but we are 
“pilgrims and sojourners with thee.” 

9. Cain’s remonstrance completes the tragic picture. 
see in it despair without penitence. He has no word of con- 
fession. If he had accepted his chastisement, and learned by 
it his sin, all the bitterness would have passed away. But he 
only writhes in agony, and adds to the sentence prcnounced 
terrors of his own devising. God had not forbidden him to 
come into his presence. But he feels that he dare not ven- 
ture thither. And he was right; for, whether we suppose 
that some sensible manifestation of the divine presence is 
meant by “thy face,” or no, a man who had unrepented sin 
on his conscience, and murmurings in his heart, could not 
hold intercourse with God; nor would he wish todoso. Thus 
we learn again the lesson that sin separates from our Father, 
and that chastisements not accepted as signs of his love build 
up a black wall between God and us. 

Nor had Cain been told that his life was in danger. But 
his conscience made a coward of him, as of us all, and told 
him what he deserved. There were, no doubt, many other 
children of Adam, who would be ready to avenge Abel’s 
death. The wild justice of revenge is deep in the heart of 
men; and the natural impulse would be to hunt down the 
murderer like a wolf.: It is a dreadful picture of the defiant 
and despairing sinner, tortured by well-founded fears, shut 
out from the presence of God, but not able to shut out 
thoughts of him, and seeing an avenger in every man. 

We need not ask how God set a mark on Cain. Enough 
that his doing so was a merciful alleviation of his lot, and 
teaches us how God’s long-suffering spares life, and tempers 
judgment, that there may still be space for repentance. If 
even Cain has gracious protection and mercy blended with 
his chastisement, who can be beyond the pale of God’s com- 
passion, and with whom will not his loving providence and 
patient pity labor? No man is so scorched by the fire of ret- 
ribution, but many a dewy drop from God’s tenderness falls 
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on him. No doubt, the story of the preservation of Cain was 
meant to restrain the blood-feuds so common and ruinous 
in early times; and we need the lesson yet, to keep us from 
vengeance under the mask of justice. But the deepest lesson 
and truest pathos of it, lies in the picture of the watchful 
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kindness of God lingering round the wretched man, like gra- 
J 


cious sunsltine, playing on some scarred and black rock, to 
win him back 
tence to peace. 

Manchester, England. 


TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 





PERSONAL RELATIONS. 


Am I my brother’s keeper? The success or failure of this 
world turns on the question, Is the law of self or the law of 
love adopted? The same is true of individuals. Is it mutual 
help of all, or every man for himself against all? 
Ishmael, hand against every man, or Jesus, bearing others’ 
burdens, that gives the law of being? 

Man is constitutionally made to work for and with others. 
He is full of sympathy, finds in union strength; hence fami- 
lies, railroads, civilization. A thousand minister to the com- 
fort of every breakfast-table. Mutual help is the law of 
angelic nature—they are ministering spirits. Christ carries 
our sicknesses and our sins. God is love and the whole out- 
going of love is service. 
universe, is the outcome of the united effort of men, angels, 
and God. 
from him, that his littleness need not appear, instead of join- 
ing the great, and becoming a part of it. That act not only 
puts away the ideal, destroys the possibility of its help, but 
also dwarfs him still more. hi 
Abel. An aristo- 
crat requires a thousand serfs to support him, but slavery 
harms the master more than the slave. 


Cain slays himself more than 
Sin ravages him more than he ean bear. 


The latter is simply 
arrested in his development, the former is developed awry. 
He cannot see that all art, architecture, agriculture, and 
literature perishes. 
separation, asks not for pardon, but says, am punished more 
than I exn bear. He goes from God; all his own nobility is 
murdered, all his possibility of aspiration after God lies 
slain. Of the two, the one to be envied is Abel. It is better 
to have our bodies slain by others, than to slay our own souls. 

In every relation of life, to servants, workmen, neighbors, 
households, our nation, all nations, envy must be banished, 


Is it | 


Heaven, the greatest product of the | 
| forever.” 


by goodness to penitence, and through peni- | 


| 
| 
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| “What are you going to do?” 
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purpose of finding out and doing «a brother's duty. 
quite another thing to ask that question from a desire to 
shirk a brother's responsibility. 
when you hear that question put, that a man is more desirous 
of shirking, than of doing, his duty as a brother. 
your brother’s keeper up to a certain point. 


You are 
Do you know 
the limitations of your brotherly duty? Are you faithful 
within those limitations ? 
What hast thou done? (v. 10.) 


Here is the question after 
an act. Tow different an answer it must bring, from the 
question before the same act,—What are you going to do? 
“Oh, 1 am going to be even 
wm? 


with him! “Tam going to show my independence.” “TI 


am going to let him know just what (think of him.” 


| going to have a good time now, and let the future look out 


| the rest of my life.” 


Cain tries the other way ; he destroys what differs | 


for itself.” 


risk.” 


“Tam going to take what I can get, and run the 
“Tam going to have revenge.” That is the way it 
But then comes the question, “ What hast 
“T have spoken the bitter word; and it has 
parted me from a loved friend. 


looks beforehand. 


thou done?” 


‘That little word—ah, God! ’twas I who said it; 
How mighty has its power grown to be; 
Though it was only jealous pain that bred it, 
It parted him from me.’ ” 
“What hast thou done?” “I have sold my birthright of 
purity, and I have only a heritage of shane and remorse for 
“What hast thou done?” “I have 
put myself hopelessly amongst criminals, and am :n outlaw 
“Father Hawley,” of Hartford, was telling the 
scholyrs in a mission school of a boy in that city who had 


stolen money from his employer's drawer, and been sent to | 


prison for his crime. “When he opened that drawer so 


| Stealthily,” said Father Hawley, “and looked down on the 


So Cain sees not sin, thinks nothing of | 


lest we dwarf ourselves; murder in every degree must be | 


spurned, lest we murder ourselves; love and mutual help 
must be exercised; for thereby we greaten ourselves. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The Lord had respect unto Abel ond to his offering: but unto 
Cain and to his offering he had not respect (vs. 4,5). The Lord 
sees a difference between men and their deeds, even when 
there is very little difference to be seen by the ordinary 


observer. Efe not only sees that a man who makes him an 


sees that one man who does this is better than another man 
who so far does the same.  Oné! man’s going to church 
pleases the Lord, because the man goes at the Lord's 
call, and to show his love for the Lord. Another man’s 
going to church does not please the Lord, because the man 
goes to show himself off, or to keep up his standing in the 
community for selfish purposes, or because he thinks there is 
real merit in church-going, and that the Lord owes him 
something for his attendance. So with one man’s giving, or 
praying, or sharing in benevolent activities, as contrasted 
With another man’s. 


the spirit and purpose of the well-doer, that the Lord recog- | 


nizes and has “respect unto.” No man ean do enough or 
give enough to buy the Lord’s favor; but the man who so 
feels his unworthiness that he turns to the Lord for forgive- 
ness, and seeks it in the Lord’s appointed way, can be sure of 
the Lord’s favor; and the offering which such a man brings 
is accepted of the Lord, because of the penitence and the 
faith which are evidenced in its bringing. 

Am I my brother's keeper? (v.9). Well, that depends.— 
If we had to be responsible for everybody, we should more 
than have our hands full. But, again, if we were not respon- 
sible for anybody outside of ourselves, there would be some 
weak or needy ones with no one to care for them. We ought 
certainly to do the fair thing by all with whom we are 
brought in contact ; and we ought not to neglect due atten- 
tion to anybody with whose wants we are made acquainted. 
It is not the fair thing to kill a brother ;—or a sister, for that 
matter. It is not the fair thing to hate a brother or sister; 
to defraud a brother or sister; or to let a brother or sister 
starve or suffer while we have the means of giving them aid. 
We have certain duties toward others; and if we fail in the 
performance of these duties God will call us to account. It 
is one thing to ask, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” for the 


It is not the fact of well-dving, but | 


pile of bank-notes there, if only he could have seen wriiten | 


on top of them, in letters of fire, ‘Ten years in state-prison!’ 
wouldn’t he have slammed to that drawer again?” Sin and 


folly looked at in their possibility, have their tempting aspect. | 
There is nothing of that sort to either sin or folly in the | 


retrospect. When pride, or jealousy, or envy, or hatred, or 


covetousness, or lust, is tempting us to word or deed in its | 


expression, let us look forward in our imagining to the hour 
when we must look back in our remorse to answer God’s 


question,—which we shall have to hear and answer,—* What | 
The thought of that question ought to | 


hast thou done?” 


keep us from many things that otherwise we should incline | 


to take the risk of. 

My punishment is greater than I can bear (v. 13.) No man, 
defying God, can coolly face the consequences of his trans- 
gressions and blunders, and suy that they are only a tolerable 
burden for him. 


| murderer comes forward and gives himself up to justice be- 


i 





cause of his unbearable remorse. 
world hears of, there are “groanings which cannot be uttered” 
out of crushed hearts agonizing under the intolerable load of 
regret for failures and misdoings of which others have no 
thought. “Oh! how could I have done that.” “Why, why, 
did I speak and act as I did?” 
no hope.” 


“And now there is no help, 


give you rest ’—sound most gratefully in our ears; and that 


we are inclined to hope for pardon and salvation, because of | 


our belief that “his own self bare our sins in his own body on 
the tree.” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Cuin and Abel; or, Am I my Brother’s Keeper ?—How 
swiftly the sin of unbelief has ripened into murder! To 
Adam and Eve this frightful progress and development of 
sin must have been amazing; but to us, who know the essen- 
tial nature of all sin, it is not at all astonishing. 
Cain was, to say the least, careless about the way in which he 
worshiped God. Abel was careful. Then, because Cain’s 
offering was not accepted, he grew angry with Abel. That 


he was angry, would have been a good sign, had his anger | 


only turned against himself, instead of against his brother. 
Upon this God, in merey, warned him. The warning was 
not heeded, but probably only increased his rage. So when 
fitting opportunity came, he murdered his brother. 
came God’s searching question, ‘ Where is Abel thy brother?” 
and the curse which God pronounced against Cain. So he 
was driven out into the wide world, and became a fugitive 
and a vagabond on the face of the earth. 


Now call the attention of the class to the action of Cain. | 


Did the murder consist in his actual killing of his brother? 
No, certainly not; for if he had killed him by accident, it 
would not have been murder, Only last week a gentleman 


shot his own daughter in the night, but he did not commit | 


murder; for he thought she was a burglar, and therefore shot 
at her. On tlie other hand, ask the scholars whether Cain 
might not have been a murderer, even though he never so 
much as scratched his brother’sskin. Certainly; for, suppose 
he had tried to kill Abel, but had not succeeded, simply be- 





be ae 


It is | 


Asa rule, you may be sure, | 


“Tam 


Once in a while the conscience-haunted | 


But far beyond all that the | 


It is when we are thus brought into a certain | 
| sympathy with the first sinner who failed in his duty toward | 
‘his brother, that the words of the great Sin-bearer—‘ Come 
oflering—who joins in worship, and gives to him of his sub- | unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
stance—is more worthy than a man who does not; but he | 


At the start, | 


Then | 
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cause Abel had fled, would Cain not in reality have been 
| guilty of murder before God? ‘Thus we see that a man may 
be a murderer in God's sight, and yet never really kill any 
| person. Now we see the reason why John says, “Whosoever 
hateth his brother is a murderer” (1 John 3:15). It is 
| because in hatred lies the root of the outward act, which we 
| call murder. We call the act murder; God ealls the root 
heart even while his 
countenance is friendly and his deeds outwardly Christian, 


| murder. Murder may be in a man’s 
In the same way we may be thieves, or may truly break the 
| seventh commandment in reality, though outwardly our lives 
| may be irreproachable. This is a solemn truth, and shows 
| how Grod’s Iluw goes deeper than any mere outward actions, 
and judges men by their thoughts and purposes; for asa man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he (Proy. 23:7). Even Samuel 
was inclined to judge by the outward appearance, and had to 
be told “man looketh on the outward appearance, but the 
Lord looketh on the heart” (1 Sam. 16: 7). 

The first question God asked Adam was, “ Where art thou??? 
About the first question he asked of Cain was, “ Where is Abel 
thy brother?” To this question Cain made the audacious 
reply, “ Am I my brother's keeper?” 


God’s question implied 
a responsibility on the part of Cain towards his brother, and 
Cain’s answer was an effort to deny and disown any such 
Who right? We all recognize the 
| responsibility of the members of a family towards each other. 


| responsibility. was 
| Whether we rightly discharge this responsibility is another 
question; but that it exists we all acknowledge. We even go 
farther than this, and acknowledge that we should love our 
neighbor a3 ourselves. But then we often try to evade the 
great responsibility which this command brings with it, by 
asking, “ And who is my neighbor?” ‘The lawyer, in Luke 
10; 25-57, tried to evade his duty by refinement of interpreta- 
tion as to the meaning of the word “neighbor”? ILe got more 
than he bargained for, when, in explanation, he was rebuked 
by the parable of the Good Samaritan. But when the appli- 
cation came, “Go and do thou likewise,” we may easily doubt 


“Am I 


“And who is my brother? 


whether he obeyed the Saviour’s command. my 


brother's keeper?” Certainly. a 
Every man who needs your help, and whom you ean influ- 
; ence, See how wide this reach of duty now! The employer 

He may not 
| put away the question “ Where is thy brother?” by the an- 
swer “Am I his keeper?” Much of the evil of modern 


| society is the direct result of this spirit of Cain. Many social- 


may not shirk responsibility for his employees. 


3ut while 
The church- 
member may not put away the duty he owes to the heathen 
in India, or in New York City, by saving, “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” for God's reply will swifily come, “Thy brother's 
blood crieth unto me!” Much heathenism, in our land 
and other lands, would speedily perish, were the Church to 
| be awakened to her responsibility in this Inatter, and to real- 
| ize that she is the “keeper,” 


| istic troubles will die only when Cuin’s spirit dies, 
Cain’s spirit lives, Cain’s deeds will continue. 


in a very large sense, of all her 
| brother's interests. The church-member who does nothing 
; and gives nothing for the conversion of heathen, has the 
mark of Cain upon his brow. So, too, the employee who fails 
; to care for the interest of the employer, and says, by way of 
excuse, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” is doing that for which 
The fact is, that sin has so 

blasted the good out of human nature, that every man, while 
| he wants others to be Abels, himself wants to be Cain. That 
is the root of all the friction and turmoil in this world, in 
| business and social intercourse. 


| he condemns his employer. 
| 
' 


Not until grace comes into 


men’s hearts, can the Cain spirit be exterminated. No one 


wants to be scolded, but all want the privilege of scolding 
| No one wants to be lied to, but many want to lie. 
| wants to be hated by any one else, but how many want to 
| exercise this vice themselves! 


No one 


No one wants any one else to 
‘bea thief, but many practice stealing themselyes. No one 

wants any one else to be a railroad wrecker, or a stock gam- 
| bler, or a bank defaulter; but many are ready enough to en- 
We all want our brother 
to be our keeper, but deny (by nature) our responsibility to 
him. 


gage in such practices themselves. 


So sin has wrought in men’s hearts, and made a hell 
outof what God planned should be an earthly paradise. The 
only way now to regain that paradise which we have lost, is 
to recover the paradise spirit of “keepership” over our 
brethren, of whatever degree. Thus the second table of the 
law will be fulfilled; and if that be fulfilled, the first table 
will not be broken. But if both tables are kept, lo! paradise 
is regained, and sin is ejected from heart and life. 








BY FAITH LATIMER. 


| 

| 

| 

HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
| Qnestion upon the first home, the first sin, shame, and 
sorrow, and call for golden text of last week ? 

The First Two Brothers. —Can you tell their names? Did 
| God leave Adam and Eve without any hope that he would 
forgive their dreadful sin? He made them a promise, which 
| they did not quite understand, that some time, through the 
| children given to them, they were to conquer the old serpent, 

sin. We cannot know just how long it was after they lost 
Eden when God sent to them ason. The Bible only tells us 
that Eve said he came from the Lord, and leaves us to think 
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there a word of sorrow, a prawer for panden The bold, bad 


man was a coward because of sim. Bet God, by some plan or 


sign, prevenied any from killing the wretched, wandering 
murderer, 


Abel “ bein) dead, yet spenbeth.” —Abel says, by his example, 


. God is love worship him Uf yougsould bear his voice, he ' 
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might say: Thousarids of years ago God accepted me. You, 
dear children, have learned a more excellent way, of the 
Lamb of God, of the blood “that speaketh better things than 
that of Abel.” If Cain could speak to the primary classes, 
what would he say? Take warning by me; never go in the 
way of Cain. “Let brotherly love continue.” 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. - 





CAIN AND ABEL. 


FRUIT. FLOCK. 
REJECTED. RESPECTED. 
ENRAGED. SLAIN. 


“NOT AS CAIN.” 








Norr.—Allow the lesson-title to stand at head of board during 
the session. Who were Cain and Abel? What occupations did 
they follow? What did each of them bring as an offering unto 
the Lord? (Make dividing line, and write as above.) Were 
thes. offerings equally proper? Were the two men equally 
weleome? What, in each case, was the result of their coming? 

Write as above.) Why this difference? (See v. 7; Heb. 11 : 4.) 
W hat was the result of this difference? How did it come about? 
What lesson from Cain’s bad course does John urge on us? (See 
1 John 3: 11, 12.) 





WHERE IS ABEL THY BROTHER? 








Norg.—“ Abel” alone to stand during the session. Who was 
Abel? His cceupation? His offering? His success with God ? 
His character? (Heb. 11:4; 1 John 3: 12; Matt. 23: 35.) (Add 
the four remaining words; pause a moment, that the force of 
the question may be felt; resume questioning.) Who asked 
thie? Of whom? Why? What answer? How did God meet 
this reply’? (Rub out “Abel ;” pause a moment; read—Where 
is thy brother? The name of an actual brother of a scholar 
may be imeerted, or several, if thereby the question may be 
pressed closer.) Who may be included in “ brother” ? 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“ Reseue the perishing.” 
“ Let the lower lights be burning.” 
“ The ninety and nine.” 
“Sow in the morn thy seed.” 
“ Laborers of Christ, arise.” 
“ Ie the highways and hedges go seek for the lost.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


How eerly do we find diversity in the occupation’ of men? 
Gee. 4.2, Le, 22) How early do we find man a..empting 
to comeiliate his offended God? (vs. 3,4, f.c.) Is it, or is it 
net, probeble that the offerings made on this occasion were 
the fit ever brought to the Lerd? Would mian’s sense of 
aim bave led him to bring offerings for sin without direct 
imetrection from the Lord, or would it not? Did Cain, or 
Abel, hawe the deeper sense of sin? How early did God 
teach man that without the shedding of blood there is no 
remission ’ (ws. 4,5.) What reason have we for believing that 
there hed been some revelation of this truth prior to this 
eoession ? (Heb. 11:4.) What do you understand by Abel’s 
feith’? (Heb. 11:1.) How may we obtain the same witness 
which Abel secured? How could Abel be counted righteous 
became of his sacrifice? (Rom. 4: 5,9, 13.) How was his 
sacrifice an expression of faith more than Cain’s offering was? 
Indicate some ways in which God may have expressed his 
acoeptance of the one offering, and rejection of the other. What 
from of question must we all answer concerning our emotions 
of anger!’ (v. 6.) Can, or cannot, circumstances exist under 
which anger is justifiable? (John 2:15.) What is the only 
reason that can be found for the animosity of the world 
against Christianity? (1 John 3 : 12, 13.) 
What lesen should we learn from the story of Cain? 
1 Jobe 3: 11-15.) How did the Lord show Cain the un- 
ressonableness of his anger? (v.7.) In what attitude and 
with what design does this sin unremitted seem to be here 
represented ? (marg. Rev. Ver.) What other interpretation 
has been given to this verse? What did the Lord’s reasoning 
with Cain avail? (v.8.) What, probably, did Cain say to 
Abel when he had reached his decision to slay him, as indi- 
ented in this verse? How early did God teach the individual 
right to the life bestowed upon each man? (vs. 9,10.) How 
was the enormity of Cain’s crime set before the eyes of the 
world? (vs. 11,12.) How does Cain’s spirit differ in the two 
translations given to verse 13? How did Cain himself inter- 
pret his sentence? (v. 14.) When did God signify the price 
of boman blood required at man’s hand’? (Gen. 9: 6.) What 
merey did he show toward Cain? (v. 15.) What mitigating 
cireumstances may have existed in hiscase? What is known 
of the future of Cain? 





BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 
Teachers’ Questions.—1. What were the occupations of Cain 
and Abel? 2. What state of civilization is shown by their 


comgggtion }., 5, het did cach offer to God? 4. How came 


they to think of making offerings to God? 5. What is meant 
by “the Lord had respect unto Abel”? 6. What bad feel- 
ings aroused Cain’s wrath? 7. Explain how his countenance 
showed his wrath. 8. What did God say to angry Cain? 9. 
Why did Cain reject God’s offering? 10. What effect should 
the voice of God have had upon Cain? 11. How does the 
voice of God speak to us when about tosin? 12. What is 
said in Hebrews about Abel and his faith? 13. What does 
John say of him that hates his brother? 14. How could twa 
boys be so unlike under the same family training? 15. De- 
scribe the first murder. 16. What did God say to’the mur. 
derer? 17. What additional sin did Cain commit in his 
answer? 18. What end was sought in asking Cain these 
questions? 19. Point out the beauty of the sentence, “The 
voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground.” 
20. What curse was uttered upon Cain? 21. Why was not 
the murderer punished with death? 22. What did Cain say 
about his punishment? 23. Why should any one have sought 
to kill Cain? 24. How did God protect Cain? 25. Into 
what land did Cain go? 26. What city did he build? 27. 
Of what sins was Cain guilty? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. Who were the first two boys? 
2. Which was the elder of the two? 3. What was Cain’s 
occupation? 4. What was Abel’s occupation? 5. What great 
crime did one of them commit? 6. Repeat the sixth com- 
mandment, 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL, 


TIME OF THE OFFERING.—The literal meaning of the 
phrase which marks the time of the offerings of Cain and 
Abel is “at the end of days.” The phrase is common enough 
in several Oriental languages, and has been so from ancient 
times to the present. It marks a stated season; and a Semite 
naturally understands that stated sacrifices were already 
appointed. Not that the season must always be a recurring 
one, for, as in the nearly equivalent expression in Daniel, the 
occasion may be the only one of its kind, yet an appointed 
one. Deeper than this, however, no Oriental can go; and 
conjecture has exhausted itself. The fruits of the ground 
would be at hand from early spring till the end of autumn. 
Specimens of the way in which the old Jews met the diffi- 
culty are the following: Rabbi Elieser supposed that Abel’s 
“days” were from the festival of the New Year till the feast 
of Dedication; (the latter, by the way, not established till long 
after the captivity!) while Rabbi Joshua supposed that they 
extended from passover till the feast of weeks, ~ Both  suppo- 
sitions are in some measure bound up with a mysterious 
notion about the month in which the world was created; 
and, moreover, both rabbins seem to have labored under the 
supposition that Abel lived only about fifty days. 

Tue Lorp’s QuESTION To Carn.—Here answer the rabbins 
with sundry parallels that have a thoroughly Oriental flavor, 
and show that the,Arabian blood-laws would: not have been 
unnatural tothem. “Like a city ruler,who walked in the 
street and found one slain, with aman standing by him; and 
asked him, Who slew this one? The man answered, That is 
what I would ask of thee. But the ruler replied, In that 
thou didst tell me nothing.” Another: “A man went intoa 
garden and picked mulberries and ate them. Then came the 
owner, and said to him, What hast thon inthy hand? Noth- 
ing, was the answer. Then spake the owner, In that thou 
hast told me nothing: thy hands,are stained (with mul- 
berries).” “Just so spake Cain to the Lord: Am I my 
brother’s keeper? The Lord said to him, Thou trifler, the 
voice of thy brother’s blood cries to me from the ground.” 
The rabbins also laid stress on the Hebrew “ bloods,” as being 
not only the blood of Abel himself, but of all those who 
would have been his descendants, had he not been murdered. 

Every OnE TuHat FinpetH ME SxHatt Kitt Mr.—These 
words of Cain hint at a knowledge of the blood-feud, however 
the passage may be interpreted; but God’s sanction of the 
law of blood for blood does not appear till the time of Noah. 
Accordingly the rabbins thought—aided also by the idea that 
there might not be men on the earth to avenge Abel—that 
the domestic animals, the wild animals, and the fowls of the 
air, had leagued themselves together to avenge him. One 
rabbin even says that the old serpent came to demand justice 
against Cain. Others say that Cain’s guilt was not as great 
as that of later murderers, for he had had no one to instruct 
him about such matters. 

Carn’s MarK.—It would be painful to recite all the sup- 
positions that the rabbins have made respecting the mark set 
on Cain; but most of them suppose it to be either a physical 
sign external to him, such as the sun’s refusal to shine on 
him, and always leaving his countenance dark, or else a sign 
in his behavior, one of which was that of penitence. But all 
the Orientals I have met with who spoke on the subject 
regarded it—as in their languages they must—not as a mark 
he bore, but as some supernatural sign by which those in his 
presence knew that he was a murderer. Said a Syrian to me 
once, “I do not know what it is; but the signs that tell that 
@ man is a murderer will sometimes attend a man’s sons and 





sons’ sons after him. You do not see it in his face, but the 
air, the wind, the spirit, that is about you, tell your heart he ° 
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is a murderer.” Further question revealed the fact that the 
signs by no means accompanied every murderer, or that they 
were always to be perceived, or to be perceived by everybody. 
But such signs were believed to be given by God, and to be 
manifested not infrequently. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. H. V. HILPRECHT. 


Srx, anp Consciousness or Srn.—The curse laid on man- 
kind by God in Genesis 3 is renewed against the first mur- 
derer in chapter 4. Since that time men have sunk from one 
sin into another, until “the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain” (Rom. 8:22). The more the light of 
the original revelation by one God became dimmed in a nation, 
the greater and more detestable their crimes became, and the 
less conspicuously did the consciousness of sin and unright- 
eousness show itself in them. Thus was it among all the 
Gentiles, including the Assyrians and Babylonians, whose 
historical records of their kings are filled with horrible cruel- 
ties of every kind. The eyes of the unhappy captives are dug 
out, their ears and noses are slashed ; yea, while living, their 
skin is flayed and spread out over the walls of the cities. This 
is all done, as the writers assert, in honor of the gods,—the 


‘kings regarding their own enemies as the adversaries of the 


gods. In spite of this, it is remarkable that we find in 
the older cuneiform literature a deep sense and recognition of 
the power of sin, which has its parallel only in the Old Testa- 
ment writings. The denoting of siti as distortion or perver- 
sion of the divine will is common to the Semites, But, 
besides, the Assyrian language understands sin also’as con- 
scious opposition, as hostile rebellion against the divinity 
(annu), as something that contaminates the man, makes him 
unclean (/@ banecta). Human pain and misery and mischief 


_is a necessary consequence of sin and a punishment by the 


gods, under which man has lain since his birth. It is impos- 


_sible to shake off this burden by one’s own power. For that 


reason the pious one lifts up his face to the gods, and asks 


aid and deliverance from them. The beautiful Sumerian- 
Babylonian penitential psalms, which are inferior only to 


David’s in poetical style, expression, and depth of feeling, 


_re-echo the sinfulness and impotence of man. This is shown in 


the following, taken from a psalm preserved to the goddess Istar, 
which. is in two languages, written in cuneiform characters: 


. “Mistress of mankind, who makest the young sprout, to spring, 


Creator of all, who directest all birth, 
Mother Istar, whose power no god approaches, 
Mistress sublime and of majestic sway, 
‘. A wil], utter prayer ; whatsoever pleases her, will she per- 
" form for me. 
O my mistress! since the day of my childhood have I been 
firmly bound to misfortune. 
No food did I eat; weeping was my vefvesimnait,” 
Water I drank not; tears were my portion. 
My heart has never been joyful; nor has my mind been 
cheerful. 
I do not walk proudly ; I wail grievously. 
My sins’are mamy >-my souLis in anguish. 
O my mistress! teach me to know my deeds, yield me a 
resting-place,. - 
Cleanse me from sin, lift up my countenance.” 
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BOOKS: ‘AND WRITERS. 


RECENT nuistORY. BIOGRAPHY, AND 
CRITICISM.* 
The departments of history, biography, and criticism 





: frequently touch each other, so that important histories 


contain good biographies, while some biographies are as 
truly histories as works technically so called. Personal 
‘and literary criticism, too, must consider the character 
and life-work of the man; while, on the other hand, a 
biography which is not critical possesses little value. It 
may therefore be convenient to present, from time to 
time, notices of some of the more important new books 
under these three somewhat related heads. 

Mr. H. Morse Stephens’s History of the French Revolu- 
tion may perhaps claim first mention, as its subject and 





A History of the French Revolution. By H. Morse Stephens, 
Balitol College, Oxford. In three volumes. Vol. I. 84% x 6 inches, 
eee pp. xxxiy, 533. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 


Reminiscences and Mey of Sir Francis Hastings Doyle; 1813- 
1885. 8 x 6 inches, cloth, pp. ix, 420. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, $2.00, 

Eminent Authors of the Nineteenth Century: Literary Portraits, 
By Dr. Georg J Brandes. Translated from the German hy Rasmus B, 
Anderson. With portraits. 8x5 inches, cloth, pp. ix, 460. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


Memoirs of the Rev. J. Lewis Diman, D.D. By Caroline Hazard, 
® * hes cloth, pp. xiii, 368. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
rice, 
Democracy, and Other Addresses. By James Russell eto 
7x8 — cloth, pp. vi, 245. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
ce, 
Confessions and Criticisms, our Julian Hawthorne. With portrait. 
7% x 5% inches, cloth, pp, Boston: Ticknor and Company. 
ce, 
Baird. “rwovolumes, psc inches, elt re 
. Twov es. 9X c 
a, York : Charles Scribner's 


Early Letters of Thomas Cantys. 


Professor Henry M. 
Et xxii, 458; xvii, 525. 


~ »Norton. orion, 74x 836 Inches, loth portrait, p Pp. ix, 863, New York: 


Price, 





its size are epmmanding. The first volume (of three) 
has been published in England and the United States ; 
the others will follow in subsequent years.: The first 
question in the reader’s mind is: Why give us another 
record of a time so often described, and treated by some 
of the greatest writers of France and England? The 
author’s answer, in brief, is that Carlyle lacked needed 
material ; that Thiers was verbose and at times partisan 
and unfair; that Blanc was inaccurate, and treated his- 
tory for political ends; that Lamartine was too poetical 
and imaginative to be trustworthy; that Michelet and 
Taine could not portray the awful scenes of the Revolu- 
tion without the partiality of Frenchmen; and that 
Martin, in his history, produced a weak and octogenarian 
work. These criticisms will strike English and American 
students as in the main just. Mr. Stephens can hardly 
hope to equa) the fame of some of his illustrious prede- 
cessors; but, to judge from this initial volume, he is to 
give us a clear, readable, and trustworthy record of one 
of the greatest upheavals in modern history. 

Hardly to be mentioned as a history, and yet throwing 
some new light on contemporary England, is Sir Francis 
Hastings Doyle’s volume of Reminiscences and Opin- 
ions. These pages are chatty, bright, amusing, bigoted, 
prejudiced, and kindly, all at once. An old man, who 
has known many great men, and done some fair literary 
work, tells us what he thinks of the England of the 
nineteenth century. Like Tennyson in his new Locks- 
ley Hall poem, Sir Francis deems much modern progress 
delusive and baneful, and, like a sturdy old Tory daudator 
temporis acti, bewails the “ good old times.” Many themes 
and personages are pleasantly described, and the tartness 
of the author’s Toryism but serves to give to his reminis- 
cences the taste which, in apples, we call “pleasant sour.” 

The Hon. Rasmus B. Anderson, United States Minister 
to Denmark, who is well known as the writer of many 
books on Norse and Danish themes, is the translator and 
sponsor of Eminent Authors of the Nineteenth Century : 
Literary Portraits, by Dr. Georg Brandes. The subjects 
are, in order, Paul Heyse, Hans Christian Andersen, 
John Stuart Mill, Ernest Renan, Esaias Tegner (author 
of Frithiof’s Saga), Gustave Flaubert, Frederik Paludan- 
Miiller (a Danish poet unknown here, and little known 
abroad), Bjdérnstjerne Bjérnson, and Henrik Ibsen. Dr. 
Brandes is a thoughtful and careful writer, who knows 
his subjects personally (in most instances) and their 
books. The principal use of his sketches, which can 
hardly be considered final, is that they proffer a large 
amount of biographical and critical matter concerning 
nine authors of whom eight have an American public, 
but who cannot, for the most part, be found adequately 
represented in the , biographical dictionaries or cyclops- 
dias, The sober critic must dissent from many of Dr. 
Brandes’ too enthusiastic and too sentimental lauda- 
tions; but if readers will go to the book for facts, and 
not for opinions, they will find that it will serve a bene- 
ficial purpose. 

Turning from European to American biography, one 
finds in Caroline Hazard’s memoirs of the late Professor 
J. Lewis Diman, of Brown University, a pleasant and 
modest record of-a man who was less famous than his 
immediate friends thought he deserved to be. Broad- 
minded and well equipped, Professor Diman died with- 
out leaving an adequate literary memorial, though The 
Theistic Argument (Lowell Lectures) almost deserves that 
term. Who he was, where and how he thought and 
wrought, and why he was offered more pastorates and 
professorships and college presidencies than even the 
late Professor Shepard of Bangor, these chapters tell us 
in clear language and clear type. 

As it is fifteen years since James Russell Lowell has 
published a prose book, the appearance of his Democracy 
and Other Addresses is a literary event. Most of the 
addresses were delivered in England during Mr. Lowell’s 
official residence in London, and nearly all are known 
because of previous newspaper publication. They vary 
greatly in length and in literary merit: those on Democ- 
racy and on books and réading (at Chelsea, Mass.) being 
th best, and those on Garfield and Stanley of slightest 
value, The Harvard anniversary address must be ranked 
as standing midway between these extremes. The merit 
of the book is that of Among My Books and My Study 
Windows ; that of an alert, witty, and original habit of 
illuminating characterization. Lowell thinks, and he 
utters his thoughts ; sometimes, as Dr. Wilkinson pointed 
out some years since, he is neither consistent nor grace- 
ful; but he is almost always worth hearing or reading. 
These addresses will not increase his home reputation, 
but their average excellence is about equal to that of 
My Study Windows. Lowell most excels in long criti- 
jot | cisms, where he can give his talents full rein. 

There is much that is interesting and wholesome in 
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Mr, Julian Hawthorne’s aptly titled volume of Confes- 
sions and Criticisms, All have previously appeared 
in periodicals, but they do not seem ephemeral now 
that they are reissued in covers, The introductory chap- 


| ter of autobiography has the attractiveness usually to 


be found in reminiscences of the sort, when presented 
with such literary skill as Mr. Hawthorne can command. 
The most important part of the book is to be found in 
the chapters devoted to contemporary fiction, and to read- 
ing for children. Mr. Hawthorne strongly emphasizes 
the ethical—perhaps spiritual would be the better word— 
element in literature, and yet not in such a way as to 
conflict with sound canons of literary art. Now that 
thin and cold “realism” is losing its temporary attrac- 
tiveness, these chapters are wholesome reading. 

Readers may not unnaturally become confused in 
assigning the authorship of works by comparatively un- 
known authors, when a similar theme is handled by two 
brothers. The Rev. Dr. Charles W. Baird, of Rye, New 
York, perhaps influenced by the historical suggestions of 
the place of his residence, has traced the story of the 
Huguenot immigration to America; while his brother, 
Professor Henry M. Baird, of the University of the City 
of New York, is the author of two octavos on The Rise 
of the Huguenots of France, to which are now added two 
more on The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre, to be 
supplemented by a future work on the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, The whole work, as truly continuous 
as Motley’s great historical trilégy, will be—indeed, is 
now—one of the more important American contributions 
to historical knowledge. In some sense, of course, it 
parallels and illustrates Motley’s volumes. Professor 
Baird fails where Motlcy succeeded: in a highly pic- 
turesque delineation, painted by an analyst of the first 
ability ; but his chapters are far from dull. The story 
goes steadily and competently forward, with contem- 
porary fidelity, and breadth of historic perspective. It 
illustrates, happily, the present reaction from that his- 
torical method which is content to present data, or at 
best to illuminate episodes rather than periods. Henry 
of Navarre is the central figure, and it is not easy to see 
how iconoclasts or adulators can effectively retouch the 
author’s careful picture of the real man, who, if a homely 
phrase may be borrowed from Mrs. Stowe’s Sam Lawson, 
seemed to be trying “‘to hit the happy mean between truth 
and falsehood,” and between courage and poltroonery. 

Not a few of the friends and relatives of Thomas Car- 
lyle have been dissatisfied, and indeed angered, by the 
presentation of the life and character of the “sage of 
Chelsea” made by his literary executor, Mr. Froude, in 
his several volumes of biography and autobiography. 
Carlyle’s niece, Mrs. Alexander Carlyle, has accordingly 
put all papers in her possession into the hands of Pro- 
fessor Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard, the editor of 
the Carlyle-Emerson correspondence. The first of three 
volumes of correspondence or reminiscence, to be edited 
by Professor Norton, is devoted to the Early Letters of 
Thomas Carlyle, from 1814 to 1826; part of ite contents 
has not been printed, and part which Mr. Froude used 
is now given in a fuller and more accurate transcription. 
The circumstances attending the early relations of Car- 
lyle, Jane Welsh, and Edward Irving are stated more 
attractively than by Froude, and the presentation of the 
later life of Carlyle and his wife is more favorable. It 
is a pity, however, that two-thirds of these manuscripts 
did not share the fate of the first draft of the volume of 
The French Revolution. 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


a 


TEMPERANCE. 


—With the progress of Christianity, the cause of total 
abstinence makes progress—all the world over. In Sep- 
tember, The Sunday School Times referred to the pro- 
hibition law recently enacted in Ebon, one of the 
Marshall group of the Micronesian Islands. And now 
the Rev. Joel F. Whitney, a former missionary, gives a 
brief history of the movement, with his personal testi- 
mony to its efficacy. The first prohibitory law was 
passed in 1877 by the chiefs and people in assembly, and 
was their first attempt at law-making. Previous to the 
contact with foreigners the inhabitants of the islands 
were not addicted to drunkenness, nor did they have any 
native intoxicant. When the traders came, the mission- 
aries raised a warning voice; and, after the people saw 
the evil effects of drink, one of the chiefs proposed that 
the traders be banished. “ Let their government attack 
us; let them blow our island out of the water if they 
will, It would be better for us than to be killed by their 
rum.” After full discussion, however, it was decided to 
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enact a law, which was quite similar to the 
one recently passed. All accounts from 
Ebon since 1879, says Mr. Whitney, bear 
testimony to the good effects of the law. 
“ Those who are but a generation removed 
from barbarism and heathenism can and 
do enforce a prohibitory law which was 
pronounced by a prominent German as 
beyond any other law in the world. The 
natives say it isthe only law they need. It 
is their only written law.” 


Y. MO A. 


—In accordance with the invitation of 
the San Francisco Association, the twenty- 
seventh International Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations will 
be held in that city early in May, 1887. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion topics for prayer-meetings for 1887 
contain a topic for each day in the year, 
Sundays excepted. The Sunday-school 
lesson is given every Saturday, a theme 
suitable for young men’s meetings each 
Wednesday, for the unconverted each 
Tuesday, temperance meeting each Friday, 
and for Christians each Monday and Thurs- 
day. These topics, which have been issued 
annually since 1877, have proved very help- 
ful to pastors and other Christian workers 
in arranging subjects for their daily and 
weekly meetings. They are published and 
for sale at cost price, five cents per copy, 
by the International Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, No, 52 East 
Twenty-third Street, New York. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 78,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
ts 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent.on an 
advertisement running a year. Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates. 





For an Irritated Throat, a Cough or Cold, 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are offered with 
the fullest confidence in their efficacy. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in sleeplessness. 
Dr. Henry Tuckét;' Brattleboro’, Vt., says :'“ I 
have used it in several cases of sleeplessness 
with very pleasing results.” 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Tadee Pictorial (London) says: “The 
Prince of Wales is well known as a connoisseur in 

rfumes, and has taken a great liking to Lund- 

rg’s Bdeniv. The jeunesse doree, or shall we say the 
*Young England Party,’ will no doubt follow his ex- 
ample, and HKdenia will be all the rage this season.” 








THE PILGRIM TEACHER 
(monthly). Price, 60 cents; clubs, 50 cents. 
THE MONDAY CLUB SER- 
MONS (12th series). Sermons on the 


— Lessons by the Monday Club. 
1.25. 


THE PILGRIM GOLDEN 
TEXT BOOK, 2 cents; Sermon 
Record edition, 5 cents. 

THE PILGRIM CLASS REC- 
ORD. Arranged or a new plan; simple, 
ingenious, and time-saving. 5 cents; per 
dozen, 50 cents. 

PILGRIM WALLET (collection en- 
velope).. With record of collections on a 
new plan. Per dozen, 50 cents. 


Pilgrim Almanac for Bible Searchers 


For 1887. Price, 3 cents; per 100 copies, $2.00. 


Congregational $, §, and Pub, Soclety, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





POCKET LESSONS fi Nzturmco's 





Full text of lessous 

for A887—Scripture uniy. Maps, Memory Verses, 
Golden Texts. 68 pages, 23¢X43¢ In. ; fits vest pocket. 
Rounded corners. Wire-stitched ; lasts @ year. “4 
marvel of convenience.” Recommended by 8. 8. work- 
ern. Dr. Vincent—“In every way admirable.” 
Dr. Henson— What every one wanted.” BKB. F. 
Jacobsa—‘ Should be in the hands of scholars.” 
Cloth cover, 10e.; tough card, Se. Sold by 8. 8. 
dealers. . R, CLissoLp, Morgan Park, Chicago. 
Sample free to Superintendent or tor. 


OUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston, 
Publishers. Send for Portrait Catalug. 





THE YOUNG FOLKS’ GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF POEMS. 


Extra cloth, gilt edges. #5.90. The finest collection 
of choice anu recent poems for young people ever ts- 
sued. ‘Che illustrations (more than w0) are original, 
by our best artists, and finely engraved. There are 
upward of 360 poems, by such representative Ameri- 
can and English poets as Whittier. Holmes, Bryant, 
Mrs. Browning, Vennyson, Mrs. Whitney, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Margaret Sidney, Christina Kossetti, 
Mrs. 8. M. KB. Piatt, Miss Muloch, Mary EK. Wilkins, 
Margaret J. Preston, etc. 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN; 
The Tsar and the Nihilist. Adventures 
and Observations in tage? ihe Sweden, 
and Russia. By the Rev. J. M. Buckley, 


LU.D. Very finely illustrated. Extra 
cloth. $3.00. 
A Nihilist who has seen the advance sheets says: 


“Tcis the fairest and fullest account of Nihilism in 
the same space in the English language.” And a loy- 
alist Russian says: “ It must have been written by a 
person long resident in Russia.”’ 


SOUVENIRS OF MY TIME. 


By Mrs. Jessie Bent Fr t 
cloth, $1.50. 

Mrs. Fremont has had a wonderfully varied career, 
and her reminiscences of her early life in Washing- 
ton, her romantic experiences with Gen. Fremont in 
the West, and brilliant scenes in various courts of 
Europe, where she was’an honored guest, are all re- 
lated in a delightful manner. 


LAST EVENING WITH ALLSTON, 


And Other Papers. By Elizabeth P. Pea- 
body. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
A rare volume by one whose name is associated 


with much that is best in New England educational 
and social life. 


PERRY’S SAINTS; 


Or, The Pightes Parson’s Regiment. A 
Story of the War for the Union, By Col. 
James M. Nichols. 
trated. $1.25. 


Every soldier and every soldier’s child will be inter- 
ested in reading this book, which is written in a 
spirited manner, and gives the history of some of the 
most remarkable episodes of the war. 


NEW EVERY MORNING. 


A Year-Book for Girls. Edited by Annie II. 
Rider. 16mo, cloth. $1.00. 


Practical, earnest, thoughtful, bright and attrac- 
tive selections, that will appeal to what is best in 
every girl’s nature, and help develop it. 


HESTER, 


And Other New Eugiand Stories. By Mar- 
garet Sidney. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

True to the life a represent, these stories are 
thoroughly imbued with the New England spirit. 
The dialect is choicely preserved, with the best flavor 
of village speech, like a fine aroma, never allowed to 

lost. The character sketches are bright, natural, 
and faithful delineations of New England life, cus- 
toms, and manners. 


COMMON SENSE SCIENCE. 


By Grant Allen. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


The 28 papers here inclosed comprioe such subjects 

as “Second Nature,” “ Attainable Ideals,” “The Bal- 

ance of Nature,” “ pew and Opinion.” and are 

characterized by original thought and fine literary 
2. r 





16mo, 


I2meo, cloth, illus- 





*,* For sale at the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
32 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


We invite special attention to the revision of 
our Bible Dictionary just issued. 





It has been entirely re-made from new type. 
New illustrations, Eighteen fine maps, with 
tables, etc. 


LARGE 8vo, 720 PAGES. $2.00. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU ST., New York City. 


Scholars’ Quarterfy, 


FIRST NUMBER—1S87—conTaIns 
pages Explanatory Notes—Responsive Review Exercise, an 
order of service based on the main thought of the quarter's les. 
sons—Quarterly Bible Dictionary—Map of the Land of the Patri- 
archs, in 3 colors—A New Year's Exercise, “The Old Year and 
the New,” by Mrs. Ada C, Chaplin. 


w 10 Pages of the Best of Music. 

Price 20 cents per year. Each number in quantity 5 cents per 
copy. Lesc than 10 Goshen 6cents each. Send for sample copy. 
One copy “8'x GEMS FOR CHRISTMAS,” sent free to eve 

subscriber sending in his subscription for 1887 before Dec. 1, 1 


HOWARD GANNETT PUB. 0O., Boston, Mass. 


“You have hit the truth 


in regard to the primitive idea of Christianity. Such 
books and ideas as yours, to my mind, are like lght- 
ning; they are unconscionably brilliant; they startle, 
and perhaps confuse, for the moment, . .. but in the 
end they purify the moral atmosphere.” 

So says Judge TourRGEE, the famous author of A 
Fool's Errand, writing to Mr. NarHan ©, Kouns. 
the author of ** DORCAS: The Daughter of 
Faustina,” a tale of Rome and the early Chris- 

To be had of 








tians. Beautifully iliustrated. $1.25, 
booksellers, or of the publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York. 


SPURGEON’S 


TREASURY OF DAVID 


Is the most important and _ practical commentary of 

the onthe Psatms. Philip Schaff, D.D. 

(final) volume (with index to entire work) just ready. 
Per volume, cloth, §2. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey Street, New York. 


““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 











Bhgl te ATIONALS.S, DAILY LESSON CALEN- 


AR, W cents 


we vat sete 


JAMES ARNOLD, Philadelphia, 





“Will we know each other in heaven,” 800 es, cloth, 
$1.00 prepaid. s B, Lanta is Market by Eile, 9 
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The BEST Requisites fur Sunday School Work 
EILERS’ INTERUATIONAL S, S. RECGRD "rier 


published, 
Shows the condition of the School at a glance, whether for one 
Sunday or the entire 4 quarters, If properly kept will s 
attendance and collectious, 
Pinas. complete and accurate; a book exerliently planned 
and well fitted for the use of Sund :y-Senool Secrecaries who de 
sire to be sy-vematic.”"—J. HU. Vince 1. 


No. 1, for 20 classes, S).00; No. 2, for 40 classes, $1.50, 


FILERS’ TEACHERS’ CLASS BOOK Sisereic'catrn 


4 Maps iu colors, 
Practical Hints, eto. For one year, stiff ( over, Marble sides. 
wih Label, per doz. only %5cts,; ior three years, Muslin, & 


EILERS’ S.$, COLLECTION ENVELOPES, torm's 


tne simplest, mo.t couvenie’ ‘L best adapted to the purpose 
of any published. 8o arvanget as to be iu harmony with the 
International 8. 8. Lesnous. No. 60, Blue Paper, Lined with 
Cloth, 60 cents per doz. 


FILERS’ WALL MAPS FOR S.S. SCHOOLS. 
, ond sictnek, Mach 34x46. Price, on Muslin, $1.50; 


ALESTIN:£—Old or New Testament. 
PAUL'S TRAVELS. ANCIENT JERUSALEM. 


EILERS’ PRIMARY TEACHER'S §, S, RECORD, ex s7¥ins 


attendance, 
collections, deportmert, residence, birthdays, etc.; valuable 
hints to teachers, so arranged that the nemes of the scholars 
are entered but once for che entire vear. The neatest and most 
ent Primary Teacher's Record published. Attractively 
round in Cloth, 20 cents. 
INTERWATIONAL SERVES $$. MAPS, Taree; bold letters, 
1 Oe easily read at a 
distance, Countries colored, &c. The cheapest and best maps 
issued for the price. 
Western Half of Seripture World, 
72x48 inches. And by colored lines ehowing the journeys 
of St. Paul. Mornted snd Varnished, $4.50; on Muslin, $3.00. 
Palestine Old Testament History. 
ro x 60 inches Mounted aud Varnished, $3.00; Manilla 
laper, 61.50. 
Palostine at the Time of Christ, 
48x72inches. M'nt'd and Varnished, $6.00; Muslin, $4.00. 
Fexpt aud the Synaltle Peninsula, 
2x48 inches, Showing the route traveled by the children 
of Israel. Mounted and Varnished, ¢4.59; on Muslin, $3.00, 
Western Asia, East, 03d Testament History, 
AND MAP OF JERUSALEM. Size, 36x 48, on cloth, #2 00. 


Rostedariosunreyeerestee THE LORD'S PRAYER 
THE APOSTLES’ CREED Pyare. wep 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS, $1.55 Sgclgy om Fine White 


* Muslin, $2.50, 
A. H. EILERS & Co. Pub!ishers, St. Louis,Mo, 


HOBART’S SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Treasurer’s 

This is the best bouk published for the Secretary 
who desires to be systematic and keep a full and com- 
plete record, The attendance of any scholar, officer, 
teacher, visitors and the collections can be seen at a 
glance, whether for one Sunday, Quarter or Year. 
Shows am’t contributed to benevolent objects, ex- 
pense of school; names of scholars joined the church; 
am’t of cash received and paid out and what for; rec- 
ord of business weetings; periodicals taken; blank 
minutes for each Sunday, etc. Also blanks for sta- 
tistical reports as acopted by the Intern’18. 8. Con- 
veation. Elegantly Ruled, Printed and Bound. 
No. 1, Edition for 20 elaxses, 1.00, No. 2, for 40 classes, 1.50 


HOBART’S CONDENSED 
‘Ssenoot RECORD 
SCHOOL 
“ For Superintendents or Secretaries. 
Simple and Practical. Can be used as a Superin- 
tendent’s Record and Roll Book, or kept as a Secre- 
tary’s Record if required. Contains a ‘complete 
Register of Attendance of Officers, Teachers, Schol- 
ars, Collections and Blank Minutes for each Sunday, 
etc. Also blank form for statistical report, making 
it the best book published for those who do not care 


tor nog d details, but want to know the main results, 

Fine thick paper, handsomely bound, Price; 50c, 

OBART’S SUNDAY SCHOOL 
MONEY ENVELOPES. 

Simple, practicaland conveniert. The best system 


for ter p 8.8. Collections, Blue paper, muslin 
lined. Boe dozen, 50 cents pa 


S"“cuoor CARDS. 
Over 500 kinds of Sunday and Day School Cards and 


Tickets; also Easter, Birthday, Christmas and New 
Year Cards, and everything for Sunday et 








Send for Catalogue KE. F. HOB 
Publishers, ST. | OUIS, MO. 


LESSON HELPER. 


Best and cheapest exposition of International 
lessons. 380 pages for 25 cents. 


THE ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS, 


BY BISHOP CHENEY, 
Cannot be surpassed. Send for sample. 


H. S. HOFFMAN, 
1108 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 


Is a Copying Book and Press combined, It makes per- 
fect copies with ordinary ink. Price, $1 7 mail, post- 
paid. Agents wanted inevery town. Send for descri 
tive circular. A. BUSHNELL, General Agent, 

8S. 4th Street, Philadelphia’ 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
HE BOOK BUYER. A Monthly Illustrated 
Summary of Literature. $1 a year. Each num- 
ber contains portrait of a well-known author, special 


articles on literary topics, reviews of new books, notes, 
etc. Sample copy, 10cts. CharlesScribner’s Sons, N.Y. 


PILGRIM 3%. Hing watt. Cited 
TEACHER #277 "The belanve of 1886 and all of 
1887 for 65c. Cong. 8.8. & Pub. Soc’y. Boston & Chicago. 
SCHOOL BOOKS BOUCHT. 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET, 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


i f PAGE SUN DAY-SCHOOL Catalogue 


























Free. Library books, Scripture text cards, 

and suppiies of all kinds. The most complete 

list ever issued giving retail and net prices. 
GOODENOUGH & WOG , 122 Nassau 8t., N. Y 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 














tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


—_—__———— 


REFLEX BENEFITS OF SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL TEACHING. 


(The Rey. John Clarke, in The [London] Sunday 
School Teacher.) 

[One ofthe advantages ] of Sunday-school 
teaching, is in the training the teacher gets 
in the exercise of patience, and in the 
opportunities afforded in obtaining a mas- 
tery over the temper. That the patience 
is often tried, and the temper generally, in 
the Sunday-school class, very few teachers 
would think of disputing. And patience, 
when tested, or put to the strain, if it 
bears the strain, increases in strength. Its 
exercise, therefore, is a healthy and bene- 
ficial discipline. 

Now, if my patience is put to the test, 
or if my temper is tried, in the Sunday- 
school class, all the circumstances are 
favorable to its enduring the test, and 
bearing the strain. The circumstances 
help our better nature to maintain the 
mastery over the lower. We see that we 
shall lose influence if we lose patience, 
and that helps us. We remember, too, 
that if we display impatience, or any other 
form of temper, in the class, it will be visi- 
ble to the scholars and to the other teach- 
ers. And that helps us to guard against it. 
And when our temper is tried in the Sun- 
day-school, we are more likely there than 
elsewhere to pray about it, to ask for grace 
to meet the trial; and the praying itself 
helps us, and much more does the grace 
that is given. 

A young man once became an afternoon 
teacher of a class of little boys, and shortly 
afterwards a friend said to him, “I am 
glad that you are become a teacher; I like 
to see you in the class.” Now this young 
man often worked very hard during the 
week at his ordinary employment; yet he 
made as answer to the friend who congratu- 
lated him, “That’s the hardest hour’s work 
I do all the week, I can assure you.” 
There is little doubt in my mind that part 
at least of his meaning was that his pa- 
tience and general temper were put to the 
strain more than by anything else he ever 
had todo, And the more our mental and 
moral nature needs such exercise and trial, 
the more of it we are likely to get. And 
the trial ought, in connection with prayer 
for aiding grace, and the grace itself, to 
make us strong to endure, and to give us, 
as we should not otherwise have it, the . 
power of self-control. And, as I know 
that this is often secyred in connection with 
Sunday-school teaching, I have no hesita- 
tion in giving it a place among the advan- 
tages of Sunday-school teaching. Some, I 
know, would, without due consideration, 
place it among the disadvantages of Sun- 
day-school work; but upon fuller and 
deeper consideration, I am sure it would 
have to be removed to the other category. 

The next advantage I shall mention is 
that the teacher’s position is one of com- 
parative moral and spiritual safety. The 
path of duty is the path of safety. The 
state of religious indolence is a state oi 
religious danger. As-Matthew Henry puts 
it, “ They that do nothing are in a ready © 
way to do worse than nothing.” And every 
observer must have noticed that those whe 
fal away from Christ generally doso when 
they are doing nothing for Christ. AndI 
take it that most of those who are engaged 
in Sunday-school teaching would be doing 
no kind of Christian work if they were not 
teaching in the Sunday-school. As Chris- 
tian people, it is our sorrow every now and 
again to hear of one and another going 
back into the world, though they had 
seemed to be true disciples. Ido not deny 
that Sunday-school teachers thus fall away 
sometimes. But where there is one Sunday- 
school teacher lost to the Church in this 
way, you may find twenty such who have 
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not been working for Christ at all, As a 
result of my own experience, I can say 
that when I have been anxious about any 
one in this respect, I have ceased to be 
anxious when I have learned that he or 
she has taken a class in the Sunday-school. 

I will establish this position another 
way. Let us look into our prayer-meet- 
ings. Whoare the members of the church 


who do attend, and whothat donot? Asa | 


rule, the Sunday-school teachers are con- 
spicuous among those who are there. And 
it is not so much that they are Sunday- 
school. teachers because they believe in 
and can appreciate prayer, but, rather, 
that they can appreciate prayer and see the 
duty and necessity of it because they are 
teaching in the Sunday-school. 


Itdoes not matter where or how we spend 
the working hours of the secular week; 
we need all the help we can get to keep 
And so, 
from the point of view of the teacher’s 
safety, it is of unspeakable advantage if, 
as every Sunday comes round, we have a 
class to meet, to teach them the truth of 
Christ, and to ply them with arguments 
and persuasives, with the aim of leading 
them to follow Christ as well as ourselves. 


Another advantage of Sunday-school 
teaching, is the joy that comes from it. I 
have admitted that there is often trial, and 
even pain, in connection with the teacher’s 
work, and I have told you how even that 
can be made of service tous. But is not 
there joy as well? It was twenty years ago 
that I could say of a class in a Sunday- 
school, “That is my class.” But the 
memory is still so vivid of the pleasure 
and joy I had as a teacher in those distant 
days, that I sometimes wish I could be a 
regular teacher still. I enjoy preaching. If 
I were to cease to be a pastor, I could not 
give up preaching. But there is so much 

“anxiety mixed with the pleasure of pastoral 
preaching, that I think that for the hap- 
piest Sundays that ever I spent, I should 
have to look back to the days when I was 
a rogular Sunday-school teacher. 

I meet sometimes with people in the 
‘prime of life who do not teach in the 
Sunday-school any longer, because, they 
say, they have 86fhuch bo du ring't . 
week, And what do these'people often do 
instead? They liein bed longer on Sunday 
morning, and they" either sleep again in 
the afternoon, after, perhaps, a heavy din- 
ner, or they lie in thé Sa8y-chair i in a half- 
awake state, and meiitally go through ail 
the business of the Tdst week, and all the 
business of the next Week too. And then 
they think they have rested themselves. 
It is all a delusion. The men and women 
who have gone to the morning school, and 
again to the afternoon school, who have 
thus spent the time in singing and pray- 
ing and reading the Scriptures, and trying 
to do good to the young people, they have 
had a change of occupation, often the best 
rest; they have had, too, a new joy spring 
up in their hearts, such as they have been 
strangers to all the week, and this new joy 
means to them new strength. Yes, it is 
these workers in the Sunday-school, and 
not the loungers at home, who have rested 
themselves on the Sabbath day and kept 
it holy. Some of our best superintendents, 
and some of our best teachers, are among 
the busiest of people during the week; 
but I am sure they would say that, while 
Sunday-school work, like all other work, 
brings its own kind of weariness, yet, be- 
ing a change of occupation, and being in 
itself a source oftentimes of purest pleas- 
ure, the teaching makes the Sunday a sea- 
son of refreshing such as otherwise it would 
not be. In this connection, memorable 
words of the late ‘Sir Charles Reed. occur 
to me. In 1869, he wrote: 
of seven years [ have been in the Sunday- 
school, and with many memories of public 
work, and yet more responsible duties 


“¥rom the age | 





before me, I can truly say there is no 
reward in any public service equal to that 
which falls to the lot of the faithful Sun- 
day-school teacher.” 

And how many teachers there are who 


‘could give a similar testimony ! 


[And the last] advantage I shall 
mention—not the last that could be men- 
tioned—has regard to the future. I take 
it we should all of us like to close our life 
well. And, so far as I have seen, those 
close life best who have spent the greater 
part of it in serving Christ, and in serving 
others for his sake.. Their last days or 
years of feebleness and enforced inactivity 
are often brightened and sweetened by 
pleasant recollections. Here is an illus- 
tration. The relative of an‘aged man who 
had been an earnest Sunday-school teacher 
told me, not long ago, that, while he was 
past all active service, it was often a source 
of pleasure to him to sit and think, and 
sometimes talk, of those who had been in 
his classes at different times of his life. 
He would say: There is so-and-so a min- 
ister, and so-and-so a superintendent; and 
somebody else occupying a position of 
influence, and using his influence as a 
Christian should; and andther, and yet an- 
other, so living that the world is the better 
for their being in it. How, much less pleas- 
ant would such an eventide be without 
such thoughts and memories! The chief 
pleasures of our declining days, so far as 
this life is concerned, must be the pleas- 
ures of memory; and who is so likely to 
get such pleasures as the earnest, life-long 
servant of Jesus Christ. A life well spent 
brings an eventide of content and quiet 
enjoyment. And the faithful, persistent 
toiler among the young is, unintentionally 
yet truly, laying by a store of pleasant 
consciousness and happy recollection, such 
as may be an unspeakable advantage if 
the time should come when the hand is too 
feeble to toil, and the eye too dim to see 
clearly, and the ear too heavy to hear 
readily, and the pleasures of the senses, as 
a ‘whole, have become things of the past. 





HOW TO MAKE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS ATTRACTIVE, wa: 


[Miss Nett Hartley, in The Standard.] 


Our Sunday-schools have come to be 
one of the most effectual of evangelizing 
agencies. They are agencies,to regenerate 
and Christianize. To do this efficiently, 
there must be attractiveness in them. 
Great care should be taken, however, that 
the attractiveness is not all in a line 
merely to excite the emotions, with no 
fruitful result in permanent impressions 
on the heart. There should ever prevail 
a spirit of true worship. The child comes 
to Sunday-school with a feeling, more or 
less vivid, that it is a sacred work,—that 
the chief object of thought is his soul’s 
salvation. Nothing should in any way 
be done to detract from this sacred influ- 
ence. The work of our Sunday-schools is 
not second in importance to that of the 
pulpit. Then let us make them attrac- 
tive. But let usimake every element of 
attractiveness harmonize with the grand 
aim of the Suaday-school work,—the lead- 
ing of souls to the Lord Jesus. 

We will notice a few of the elements 
necessary in making a Sunday-school 
attractive. 


I, THE PLACE OF MEETING, 


There should be a cheerful, homelike 
room. Although in our village churches 
and country school-houses. we have not 
the advantages of separate apartments for 
every grade of scholars,.much may still 
be done in making the rooms cheerful to 
add to the general attractiveness of the 
school. Have the room well ventilated 
and lighted. Have it well furnished and 
thoroughly dusted. Brighten it with 
flowers frequently. Have suggestive ban- 
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ners and mottoes in the nooks and comers. 
Have maps and charts. Let everything be 
suggestive of an interest in the scholars. 


Il, ORGANIZATION, 


In addition to a cheerful room, thorough 
organization is necessary to make a Sun- 
day-school attractive. The first essential 
to a thoroughly organized school is a live 
superintendent. He must be one who is 
thoroughly in love with his work. He 
must profoundly believe in his work, and 
fully realize its grandeur. Above all, he 
should be earnestly consecrated and de- 
voted to his work. Have such a super- 
intendent, and he will have all the exer- 
cises of the school well arranged. There 
will be no single element without its 
proper time and function. 

He should have energetic, co-operative 
teachers. Thesuperintendent and teachers 
should, as far as possible, have one plan. 
There should always be a clear aim. 
Every teacher and the superintendent 
should understand the aim of the other. 
A successful and an attractive school de- 
mands this. To secure this, let there bea 
teachers’-meeting. No school can afford 
to do without it. If we want an attrac- 
tive, enthusiastic Sunday-school, we must 
have a teachers’-meeting, and a live super- 
intendent and energetic teachers can and 
will easily organize and sustain a teachers’- 
meeting. And its influence will be felt 
in a glow of holy zeal and enthusiasm 
upon the entire school. 

Hearty co-operation and prompt atten- 
dance should be the motto of the superin- 
tendent and teachers. They should al- 
ways be in their places at least five min- 
utes before the school-hour. They should 
know every face in the school. They 
should set their hearts aglow by a warm, 
kindly greeting and hearty welcome the 
moment they enter the room. Then with 
these cordial, co-operative workers begin 
promptly with joyous, devotional, orderly, 
and pointed opening exercises, If the 
opening exercises are aimless and dull, it 
is certain to exert an unhealthful influence 
upon the whole school. 

A good chorister is an essential to an 


attractive Sunday-schooL Lively gospel 


singing is an impressive means of arousing 
a spirit of tender and true devotion in 
those present. Then have plenty of sing- 
ing. There is not a child but loves to 
sing. Satisfy this pagsion with selections 
of the “jingle” music, yet full of gospel 
truth. Strive to have all sing. With a 
little thought on the part of the superin- | 4 
tendent and teachers and chorister, this 
may be made an exercise of power. Let 
them, as Dr, Henson has suggested, when 
a song is to be sung, call the attention of 
the scholars to ‘the thought of the song. 
Exhort them to make it a personal prayer 
as they sing. Many a soul has been led 
to Christ through the influence of a Sun- 
day-school song. 

Let all the exercises be short and pointed. 
There should also bea variety. Care should 
be taken that the very same routine of exer- 
cises is not carried out every Sunday. The 
exercises should also be general. They 
should be such that all can participate. In 
too many of our schools the old-fogy idea 
prevails that, aside from the lesson, the exer- 
cises belong exclusively to the superinten- 
dent. So he reads a long Scripture and re- 
cites a long-drawn-out prayer, using ten or 
fifteen minutes of time which should be 
given to the whole school, Every one is 
more interested in something in which he 
can himself participate. Then if we 
would have our schools attractive and 
profitable, we should make every endeavor 
to have all take part in the exercises. 
Make them feel that there is something 
for each of them to do. Have responsive 
Scripture readings. Have classes recite 
Scriptures and golden texts. Have short 


prayers by the superintendent with the 





Lord’s Prayer frequently in concert with 
the whole school. Have class songs occa- 
sionally. Make them all stirring. Have 
them so full of gospel truth, however, as 
to thoroughly arouse a spirit of praise to 
God in every heart. 

Let the superintendent excite an inter- 
est in the lesson by a short talk upon its 
central truths. Let him study to make 
these talks so that all can understand. 
Let him make them so pointed that every 
scholar may go to his class full of anxious 
interest to know more of the truths of the 
lesson, 

Thus a live superintendent and ener- 
getic teachers, with prompt, concise, lively 
opening exercises, are a very great element 
in the attractiveness of a Sunday-school. 
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THE UNTRIED YEAR. 
[By Elizabeth Prentiss. | 


With mingling hope and trust and fear 
I bid thee welcome, untried year ; 

The paths before me pause to view; 
Which shall I shun, and which pursue ? 
I read my fate w ith’ serious eye; 

I see dear hopes and treasures fly, 
Behold thee on thy opening wing 

Now grief, now joy, now sorrow bring: 
God grant me grace my course to run, 
With one blest prayer,—/is will be done. 





THE STUDY OF SCIENCE. 


[Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., in The Contempo- 
rary Review.] 


In the first place, science adds immense- 
ly to the interest and happiness of life. 
It is altogether a mistake to regard sciehce 
as dry or prosaic. ‘The technical works, 
descriptions of species, etc., bear the same 
relations to science as dictionaries to litera- 
ture. Mackay more justly exclaims: 


“ Blessings on Science! when the earth seemed 


old, 
When Faith grew doting, and our reason cold, 
Twas she discovered that the world was young, 
And taught a language to its lisping tongue.” 


Occasionally, indeed, it may destroy: some 
poetical myth of antiquity, such as the 
ancient Hindoo explanation of rivers, that 
“Indra dug out their beds with his thunder- 
bolts, and sent them forth by long continu- 
ous paths.” But the real causes of natural 
phenomena are far more striking, and 
contain more real poetry, than those which 
have occurred to the untrained imaginati:.n 
of mankind. Botany, for instance, is by 
many regarded asa dry science. Without 
it one might admire flowers and trees as 
one may admire a great man or a beautiful 
woman whom one meets in a crowd; but 
it is as a stranger. The botanist, on the 
contrary—nay, I will not say the botanist, 

but one with even a slight knowledge of 
that delightful science—when he goes out 
into the woods (whether they present the 
delicate tracery of winter, the tender green 
of spring, the richness of summer, or the 
glory of autumn) or into any of. those 
fairy forests which we call fields, finds him- 
self welcomed by a glad company of 
friends, every one with something interest- 
ing to tell. Dr. Johnson said that, in his 
opinion, when you had seen one green field 
you had seen them all; and even a greater 
than Johnson, Socrates, the very type of ~ 
intellect without science, said he was 
always.anxious to learn, and from fields 
and trees he could learn nothing. It has, 

I know, been said that botanists 


“ Love not the flower they pluck and know it not, 
And all their botany is but Latin names.” 


Contrast this, howexer, with the language 
of one who would. hardly claim to be a 
master in botany, theugh ‘he is certainly a 
loving student : 

“ Consider,” saga Ruskin, “ what we owe 
to the meadow grass, to the covering of 
the dark ground ‘by that glorious enamel, 
by the companies of those soft, countless, 
and peaceful spears of the field! Follow 
but for a little time the thought of all that 
we ought to recognize in those words. All 
spring and summer is in them—the walks 
by silent scented paths, the rest in noon- 
day heat, the joy of the herds and flocks, 
the power of all shepherd life and medita- 
tion; the life of the sunlight upon the 
world, falling in emerald streaks and soft 
blue shadows, when else it would have 
struck on the dark mould or scorching 
dust; pastures beside the pacin brooks, 
soft banks and knolls of low ly hills, thymy 
slopes of down overlooked by the blue 
line of lifted sea; crisp lawns all dim with 
early dew, or smooth in evening warmth 
of barred sunshine, dinted by happy feet, 
softening i in their fall the sound of levine 
voices.” Even if it be true that science 
was dry when it was buried in huge folios, 
that is certainly no longer the case now; 
and Lord Chesterfield’s wise wish that 
Minerva might have three graces as well 
as Venus, has been amply fulfilled. ... 

Too many, however, still feel only in 
nature that which we share “with the 
weed and the worm; ” they love birds as 
boys do—that is, they love throwing stones 
at them; or wonder if they are good to 
eat, as the Esquimaux asked of the watch; 
or treat them as certain devout Afreedee 
villagers are said to have treated a descend- 
ant of the prophet—killed him and wor- 


shiped at his tomb ; but gradually we may 





hope that the love of nature will become to 
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more and more, as already it is to many, a 
“faithful and sacred element of human 
feeling.” 

Where the untrained eye will see nothing 
but mire and dirt, science will often reveal 
exquisite possibilities. The mud we tread 
under our feet in the street is a grimy 
mixture of clay and sand, soot and water. 
Separate the sand, however—let the atoms 
arrange themselves in peace according to 
their nature—and you have the opal. 
Separate the clay, and it becomes a white 
earth, fit for the finest porcelain; or if it 
still further purifies itself, you have a 
sapphire. Take the soot, and if properly 
treated it will give youadiamond. While, 
lastly, the water, purified and distilled, 
will become a dew-drop or crystallize into 
a lovely star. 

Or, to quote another beautiful illustra- 
tion from Ruskin, speaking of a gutter in 
a street, he well observes, that “at your 
own will you may see in it either the refuse 
of the street or the image of the sky.” 

Nay, even if we may imagine beauties 
and charms which do not really exist ; 
still, if we err at all, it is better to do so 
on the side of charity ; like Nasmyth, who 
tells us in his delightful autobiography 
that he used to think one of his friends 
had a charming and kindly twinkle, till 
one day he discovered that he had a 
glass eye, 

But I should err indeed were I to dwell 
exclusively on the importance of science 
as lending interest and charm to our leisure 
hours. Far from this, it would be impossi- 
ble to overrate the importance of scientific 
training on the wise conduct cf life. There 
is a passage in an address given many 
years ago by Professor Huxley to the South 
London Working Men’s College which 
struck me very much at the time, and 
which puts this in language more forcible 
than any which I could use. 

“Suppose,” he said, “it were perfectly 
certain that the life and fortune of every 
one of us would, one day or other, depend 
upon his winning or losing a game of chess. 
Don’t you think that we should all consider 
it to be a primary duty to learn at least 
the names and the moves of the pieces? 
Do you not think that we should look with 
disapprobation amounting to scorn upon 
the tather who allowed his son, or the state 
which allowed its members to grow up 
without knowing a’ pawn from a‘ knight? 
Yet itis a very plain and elementary truth 
that the life, the fortune, and the happiness 
of every one of us, and more or less of 
those who are connected with us, do de- 
pend upon our knowing something of the 
rules of a game infinitely more difficult 
and complicated than chess. It is a game 
which has been played for untold ages, 
every ‘man And «woman of us béing’ 61/é’of 


‘the two players ‘Tih a game of his or her 


own. The chessboard is the world, the 
pieces are the phengmena of the universe, 
the rules of the game are what we call the 
laws of nature. The player on the other 
side is hidden from us “*‘We know that his 
play is always fair, just,and patient. But 
also we know to our cost’ that he never 
overlooks a mistake or makes the smallest 
allowance for ignoranee. To the man who 
plays well the highest stakes are paid, with 
that sort of overflowing generosity which 
with the strong shows delight in strength. 
And’one who plays ill is checkmated— 
without haste, but without remorse.” 

I have elsewhere endeavored to show the 
purifying and ennobling influence of sci- 
ence upon religion ; how it has assisted, if 
indeed it may not claim the main share, in 
sweeping away the dark superstitions, the 
degrading belief in sorcery and witchcraft, 
and the cruel, however well-intentioned, in- 
tolerance which embittered the Christian 
world almost from the very days of the apos- 


- tlesthemselves. In this she has surely per- 


formed no mean service to religion itself. 
As Canon Fremantle has well and justly 
said, men of science, and not the clergy 
only, are ministers of religion. Again, 
the national necessity for scientific educa- 
tion is imperative. e are apt to forget 
how much we owe to science, because so 
many of its wonderful gifts have become 
familiar parts of our every-day life, that 
their very value makes us forget their 
origin. Ata recent celebration of the sex- 
centenary of Peterhouse College, near the 
close of a long dinner, Sir Frederick 
Bramwell was called on, some time after 
midnight, to return thanks for applied 
science. He excused himself from making 
a long speech on the ground that, though 
the subject was almost inexhaustible, the 
only illustration which stru¢k him as ap- 
propriate under the circumstances was the 
application of the domestic lucifer to the 
bedroom candle. Sir Josiah’s life is itself 
a remarkable illustration of this, and one 








cannot but feel how unfortunate was the 
saying of the poet that 
“The light out-speeding telegraph 
Bears Sothing oa its beams is 
The report of the Royal Commission on 
Technical Instruction, which has recently 
been issued, teems with illustrations of the 
advantages afforded by technical instruc- 
tion. Atthesame time, technical training 
ought not to begin too soon, for, as Bain 
truly observes, “in a right view of scien- 


tific education the first principles and [ 


leading eXamples, with select details, of 
all the great sciences, are the proper basis 
of the complete and exliaustive study of 
any single science.” Indeed, in the words 
of Sir John Herschel, “it can hardly be 
pressed forcibly enough on the attention 
of the student of nature, that there is 
scarcely any natural phenomenon which 
can be fully and completely explained in 
all its circumstances, without a union of 
several, perhaps of all, the sciences,” The 
most important secrets of nature are often 
hidden away in most unexpected places. 
Many valuable substances have been dis- 
covered in the refuse of manufactcries; it 
was ahappy thought of Glauber to examine 
what everybody else threw away. 





THE UNSELFISHNESS OF 
CHRIST. 


[The Rev. H. N. Bernard, in ‘The Baptist Weekly.] 


In Christ there‘is no trace of selfishness. 
... He even forgot himself. His own suffer- 
ings were forgot in those of others. His 
fatigue and weariness were put aside for 
the sake of others. His own pain was not 
thought of if another’s distress needed 
alleviation. His own trials were lost sight 
of in the temptations of his disciples. Let 
me take an example from*Luke.... From 
every quarter they brought to the wonder- 
ful Healer the sick, in order that he might 
cure their diseases. . . . To each individual 
sufferer he applied his healing touch. The 
evangelist is careful to tell us that on that 
evening, although there were'so many, 
‘‘he laid his hand on every one of them.” 
Or let John tell the story of Christ’s self- 
forgetfulness. Weary and footsore, Christ 
had thrown himself down -by the well of 
Samaria, longing for.a draught of the cool, 
fefreshing water. But one had need of 
him, and the Saviour lays aside all 
thoughts of himself, in order that he may 
minister to another’s want. This time it 
isenot material which is desired, but a 
soul, whose purity sin had soiled, needed 
to be awakened... . His meat and drink 
were to do the will of the Father that 
sent him. re he bears his thirst saline 
he, may, and continues patiently;gta}kin 
to her, until, by the power of ao et 
he carries conviction to her heart. 

But perhaps at no time was Christ’s un- 
selfishness and thought for others shown 
so vividly as in the last hours of his life. 
In the farewell words he spéaks to his dis- 
ciples there is no mention of his oa 
pain, nor one single expression of self- 
pity; all his care is for them,—to give 
them the courage needed to sustain their 
drooping hearts, when their Master shall 
be taken from them. In the garden of 
Gethsemane, as the traitor appears to 
apprehend him, his first impulse Is to save 
his followers. The last miracle of the 
Saviour’s earthly life is to heal the ear of 
Malthus. On the weary way to Golgotha 
he finds his voice to comfort the women 
who bewailed his coming death. As he 
hangs on the very cross his prayer is for 
his murderers, and he promises salvation 
to the penitent thief. In his: dying mo- 
ments he collects his r’maining strength 
in order to commend his mother to John. 
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Perfect Fitting White Dress Shirt for 
60 ets., unlaundried, or 75 ets. laundried, 
postpaid. Send size of collar worn (13 to 17 
nehes.) Catalogue free THE DEN SHIRT 
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Better than home-made, More convenient and very 
ecqnomical. A Rich Dessert that is always ready. 
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Greatest offer, Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and emmy | 
Powder, and secure a beautifu 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band 
Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
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WM.c. BELL & CO. 
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and Send for Club Book. GREAT CHINA 


should send for my catalogue of labor- 
saving articles, and then send oe oe 
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SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE: 





The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates, 


Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier, Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS.. RICHMOND, IND. 


EDWARD SUTTON. Kasiern Aceni, 
300' Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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CcCrerrcec TRY DREERS ~~ 
and every GARDEN RKxEQUISITE, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


OR your Seeds, Bul and Plants, send to 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral, QueensCo.,N.¥. 


FSTERBROOK’ ‘PENS. 


PENS. 
Leading Nos: 048, 14, 130, 186, 838, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO,: 
Works: Camden, M.J. 26 John St., New York. 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter 

est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure, and good, full of 

“laughter and tears.” it sells at sightto al. To it is added 

the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. YrBAs AB- 

Ben08 . a aoineae “Oe Distan: . hindrance as we 

@ mon made. Q-7*Vistance no “hindrance 

give Eztra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for circulars 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


EVERYBODY WANTS ONE. 


The only Photograph of the PRESIDENT’S 
BRIDE, at a price within reach of all. A fine 
Cabinet Photo. of Mrs. Cleveland sent, postpaid, for 
Twelve cents. Also, for 16 ¢., the NATIONAL 
CALENDAR, eight Photographic Views of the 
randest public buildings, artistically grouped, a 
feautiful lendar for 1887, a handsome souvenir of 
Washington. AGENTS WANTED. Address 


GAZETTE PUBLISHING CO., 
Box 69. WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


STEAM COOKING 


1s what gives notoriety to the tables of 
some of our best Hotels. ‘Mhe AU's ise 
MATIC STEAM 








COOKER. mak+s 
same process simpie for Fauniy 
use. A whole dinuer can be covkeu .u 
it at once, with no possibility of spuiig, 
Prices 3 i 20U Lo BO.UU. Express pre- 
paid toany partof the country. Circuiar, 
. testimonials, and Dr. Beerdsley’s great 
Lecture “ What to Eat and How to Lat it,” sent tree ou a) 
ication, WILMOZ CASTLE @ 00., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
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WELTY BUC MACHINE. 


~ Rugs, Tidies, Hoods, Mittens, ete, 
By Sent xy mail, full directions, $1. 
AGENTS WANTED. Manufac- 
turers Stamped Rug Patterns on 
Burlap. Beware of infringements 
E, Ross & CW., Toledo, 0. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL THE NEW BOOK _ 


BY BEN PERLEY POORE. 
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_ EDUCATIONAL. 


West West Chestnut Street institute, A, jtome 


Ladies and Little Girls. Fourteenth year begins 
Sept. 22, at 4025 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia, For 
circulars address the Prin.,. Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC. 


will get valuable information free in the new illus 
trated Calendar. Address EK. TOURJEE, Boston. 


4 CADEMY & COLLEGE at DeLand, Fla. The 


surpose of this Institution isto give in the delight- 
fulc silmute ot Florida as thorough and liberal aneduca- 
tion as can be secured in the best New Kngland schools. 


Send for catalogue to J, F. Forses, Pres., De Land, Fla. 


PHONOGRAPHY 7 fhenet's 


Works for self-instruction, by Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B, Howard, forsale by all book-selers. Cat- 
alog, alfatet and illustrations sent fre. Adres 


Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OUGHTON SEMINARY 


26th year. Aay AA tah ‘aghirpainwed, Send for 
illustrated catalogue. . BENEDICT. 
” 499 and STUTTERING 


. “STAMMERIN yermanently cured by 


Prot. E.S. Johnston, Cor. tith & Sp Garden Sts., Phila. 
Elwyn Steck , 631 Chestnut Strect, Philadelphia, Pa., 
November 4, 1886, writes: ** Dear Sir: From personal 
benefit received from Professor Johnston’s treatment, 
as well as from personal knowledge of those whose 
cures thereby have seemed almost miraculous. I can 
most heartily recommend Professor Johnston and his 
anethod fo for the cure of stammering and stuttering.” — 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE “SCHOOL. 


For pavicois address 
THE RE R. WORDEN, 
1334 «© hestnut hieest, Philadelphia. 





DRESS GOODS. 
James MecCreery & Co, 


Offer the remainder of their stock of 
Holiday Dress Patterns at reduced 
prices for the days preceding Jan. 1, 
1887; also mixed and striped Cheviots, 
all wool, double width, at 50 cents per 
yard; well worth $1. 

Paris robes in boxes at very moder- 
ate prices. 

Mail orders promptly filled. 


‘Broadway and lith Street, 
NEV TORK. 
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ga A beautiful new etch- 
ing by SLOCOMRBE. 
ST. MARK’S, 
Venice, 
WILLIAM ScorT. 
Magdalen College 
Oxford, the new and 
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the beginning of Oxford Se- 
yo The May-Time of Life, 
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Fishers, J. Henry Hill, 
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other very beautifulnew Etchings 
PF #ngravings, etc,, more attractive 
ones than we have ever gathered 
together before. Also new Paint- 
ings, Mirrors, ‘The finest Picture 
Frames, Card & Cabinet Frames. 
All the Rogers Groups, etc. 


JAS. 8. EARLE & SONS, 
816 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Through the 
Sound and Reliable 


VES tee’ MORTGAGE CO. 


Fe LAWRENCE, KAN. sera. 
250. e00. 


PAID UP CAPITAL . - 

The Choicest Ist Mi Farm ns. 
Company's Ten VearJ. tures, based upon ahr} 
up Capital and Assets of over 'gauo.00d. n No losses, 
it are’ experience, with absolute satisfaction 
to over 1400 investors. Send for circulars, forms 
and full information, Braneh Offices In N.Y. City and 
Albany. A.Y¥. Office: 127 B’way, “Ce. HINE &SON, Agts. 


INSURE your “PROPERTY IN THE 





INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


7 a. 





Y A. MEAN & CO., Bankers, Chicago, Ill. Munici- 
pal bonds and other investments. Lists sent. 
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A Gift for Your Scholars, 


If you are looking about for something to give to your scholars, as a pleasant little reminder of your 
interest in them, it may be that the new Sunday School Lesson Calendar is just what you want. It is 
quite different from any other calendar which you have ever seen. It has a calendar leaf for each weck, 
and upon it is given the lesson for the following ees printed in full, together with the golden text. 
All of the lessons for the year are thus given. The leaves ure not pasted together in a pad, but hang by 
an ingenious wire device. When a week has passed by, the leaf for that weck is turned upon the wire 
hanger, and tak@s its place back of the other leaves. It hasa cardboard cover, of a delicate green color, 
with thé title in raised silver letters, and a very pros: / embossed design in the centre. The lie is nearly 
five by seven inches, It is not an elaborate anc costly thing ; but if you want something, at moderate 
pou w pe will not only be pretty, but be useful all the year, you will hardly make a mistake in getting 
this calendar. 

What would be more likely to promote a scholar’s knowledge of the lesson than the Scripture 
itself, in attractive form, before his eyes every day of the week. 

The Calendar ¢an be had at the following prices, either from booksellers, or by mail from the 
publisher : Single.copy, 15 cents; five or more copies, 10 cents each. When fifty or more copies are 


| ordered, to be sent by express, the price will be eight cents each, the purchaser to pay express Charges, 





When large quantities are to be sent by mail, the price cannot be less than ten cents each. 
Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


KEYSTONE WATCHES 


ARE 


le Bas! 


AUSE They contain everything Essen- 
tial to Accurate Time eeping 
ound in any watch, and jnaddition huve the following im- 
rtant improvements, for which we have patents: 
e?ATENT DUST PROOF protects perfectly the _bal- 
ance and hair spring (the most delicate and vital parts) from 
damage. dirt, and dampness, 
= pe rg Compound Regulator has absolutely no f 
ost motion | 
Our pte ae gl STEM WIND is the strongest and sim- 


lest m 

our ™ Main Springs seldom break, as our watches are so 
finely f finished thats we use a finer spring than other makers. 

Our Patent Dust-proof movements are free from 
all variations caused by dirt or dampness; an advantage 
which no other maler does or dare claim. 

We are the only Factory using ONLY GENUINE 
RUBY JEWELS in every grade, and all our Watches 
are made of the best material, and are accurate time 

heepers, under our own guarantee. 


ATKINSON BROS., puitapecpnia, PA. 
Genera! Agents for the Keystone Standard Watch Co. 


aa Ask your Jeweler forthem, Samples sent anywhere on receipt of satisfactory reference. 


SEND FOR OUR PACKET 


OF SAMPLES OF $6 TROUSERS, 


And see how much the wre is in dealing directly with 


P. O. Box 1550. 











the manufacturer. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, 
South-east Corner Sixth and market Streets, Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN FIRE FLORIDA! MAPS Ss FREE 


INSURANCE co. Send 10 cents in stamps for a Handsome In- 


dexed Map, with ail new towns and railroads, 
Size, 24x36 (4s large as Crau’s or Colton’s). 


TROPICAL LAND CO., 


P. 0. Box 158, Jacksonville, Florida. 
| mar» Mention this paper. “$a 


ad. next week of 
AMERICAN ANVESTMEN| co. ‘Gopital $600.000). 
“6£.7%. 5% ° Guaranieed Loans. 
434% Governments convested vo double income and 
een premium, ; 1 Nassau St. (mention 1 paper). 




















Office in Company's s Building, 


308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital............. epidlonss . $300,000.00 
Reserve for Re-ins L 
a 1.191.412.88 





a.uowest Rate Ever Ottercd From Mo. River 
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Surplus over all Liabilit * '$28.957.89 ALIFORNIA ROUND $60 
TOTAL ASSETS, OCT. 1, 1886, TRIP VU! 

$2,220,271.12 SIGLER’S Grand Pullman Car Excursions, 

’ 9s - so Personally conducted, leave Chicazo, St. Louis, 

DIRECTORS : Kansas City, Omaha and other Western Cities 

T. H. Montgomery, William W. Pan, monthly, for California over the C. B. & Q. and the 


Samuel Welsh, Jr., 
John T. Lewis, 
Israel Morris, 


Pemberton 8S. Hutchiuson, 
Alexander Biddle, 

Charles P, Perot, 

Joseph Fr. Gillingham. 


of the world. For 


GREAT SCENIC ROUT particulars address 


H. C. SIGLER, Manager, 2 4 Clark Street, CHICAGO, 








THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Prest. 
RICHARD MARIS, “ee 


ASSETS, 


7 $8,41 17,000. 


SUR /RPLUS, 


$2,096, 000. 


THE STANDARD. 






oROnTAL ACCIDENT C9. OF AUEDiCA, 
LARGEST IN TEE WORLD. 


ALSO ISsU RS TH 


BEST LIFE POLICY in the Market. 


CAREFULLY SELECTED LOANS. — 





Among the churches which have 
recently adopted this work, is the 


WESTERN CITY AND FARM MORT- “ 

GAGES, paying trom nix to CukMLEs D. First Presbyterian Church of New 
= or particulars, address (Ci le df ; 5 ) 

RARNEY @ CO, Rankers and Ero York City. THe Century Co., 





33 E. 17th S8t., New York. 


Welcome Songs for Sunday-schools, 
| Words and music, costs but 0.00 .00 per 100 copies. large 
enough collection for any sc Four separate num- 
bers issued. Send for sample oa pies. 6 cents for each 
number. F. H. REVELL, Publisher. Chicago. 


ke 
Street, PHIL ADELPHIA. 


- THE UNION TRUST CO., 
611 and 613 Chestnut Street. 


WEI Cc. E. SIMMONS, Land Com., C. & N. we | 
R’y, Chicago, 111, about Minn. and Dakota -arms, 


m4 South Thirée 























The. Musical New Year 


Iscommencing. Attention is called to the abundant 
provision for 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


in the publications of Ditson & Co. They publish 
All the Oratorios. 
All the Classical Cantatas. 


All the Masses. 


Also the following high class new CANTATAS: 
Christoforus ($1) Rheinberger; Comala (75 c. 
Gade; Don tye ($1.50) Buc “ty Delu (80 Sos 2 


Saens: Flight into Egypt (38 c.) Berlioz Te 
City ($1) Gaul: Out of the Depths Ge) Darting 
J Kondage (80 c.) Chadwiec hristus 


oes ben a i 

Wc.) Mendelssohn; Three Holy Ch 

Stanford. . ee ww 
Also the easy Cantatas (Sacred) : 


Rebecca (65 c.) Hodges: Ruth and Boas (65 ¢.) 
Audrevs; Christ the Lord (80 c.) Williams, 


And the Secular Cantatas (easy): 


Fair Ellen (38c.) Brunch: Herbert and Elsa 
(%c.) Thayer; Heroes of °76 ($1) bridge. 


Exetlient Male Quartets and Choruses are in 
American Male Choir (80 c.) Tenney; Male 
Voice Choir (50 c.) Emerson; Male V. Voice Glee 
Rook ($1) Perkins; uartets and Choruses for 
Male V olces (60c. ) cmerson. 
a Books mailed for retail price. Send for 
lists and descriptions, 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


SONGS FOR WINTER! 


THE LOW PRICE OF THE 
New Music Edition 


OSPEL HYMNS 
CONSOLIDATED 


Has greatly increased 


the demand for this ualed 
collection for devotional meetin 426 bymns hrmiy 
bound in boards. - ” 


$45 per 100 copies: 50 cents each, by mail. 
Former editions publistied at old prices. 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR. 


Used in all of Mr, Moopy’s meetings as a companion 
book to GosPEL Hymns. A collection of new Gospel 





Songs of vreat power and usefulness, Extra ak wy 4 
type, 840 per 100 copies; 46 cents each, 
mail. Words only, $10 $10 per 100. 


5 Compiled by 


SELECT SONGS. F. N. PELor BET, D.D, 


344 bymns and tunes, admirably chosen 


a 
where oniy one book {8 desired for the devotional 
meetings and the Suuday-school 


All who have used SELECT SON6s speak of it im the 
highest terms. 
Firmly bound in cloth, $40 per 100 coples. 
An edition of words only, $10’ per 100 copies. 


A complete cewtatogre sent on request. 
BIGLOW & CMAN, J Fat Nit Ninth a, New YUE. 


Rev. Dr. Hitchcock'a New Hymn and Tune 
Book, entitied 


Garmin ++ . 
+ 


Is regarded the best book for public worship im cur 
evangelical churches. Pleare send for a copy for 
examination, “Terms fo@introduction are mest 
favorable. 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
New York: and Chicago. 


WHY ‘NOT TRY 


CEM OF CEMS, 


THE GREAT STANDARD 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK 


—OF THE— 
NINETEENTH CENTURY ? 
300.000 already soli! 


























$30 per hund 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

150 Nassau Street, New York. 
MONTHLY” and our new winter catalogue od 
sheet music in every family having a oy ~ 
compiete eces of our very la iar 
vocal pot insirumental masic, Ropaiss 
ei eee We also publish T 
BIRDS COOING, the popular and beautiful wal 
WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., Publishers, 

2 & 844 Broadway, New York. 
ined ae | ‘+ WELODIOUS 
Fen SOXFUL WING. 
ete. Price, Bs pm music, 89 zen; words, $15 
per 100. JOHN J. HOOD, 1018 ene, Phila., 
ARO Xk 
6 beantiful carols from “ Gates Ajar. a Single copies, 5c. 
$2.00 per 100. J.H.Kurzenknabe &Sons,Harrisburg,Pa. 
ATHERED JE 
new ATF “5 pees Book for Raga 1 2 Co. 
oo Rs 
Ww. Ww. WHIT Publisher. Toledo, oo 
Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musical Vie 
itor, containing antheras. 
THE x 


Specimen copy, ager cover, 25c.; boards, 85e.; @23 
anc 
ASA HULL, Publisher, 
To ipteodece “WOODWARD'S MUSICAL 
we will,on sueeios of 20 cents, send sam 
Bate 
(its, X 12 inches), printed on el 
song. Sent by mail for 60 cents. 
opniaz Hymn Books in one pve. 
SON- 
HRISTMA S 
THE 
JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 





The Sunday Schoo! ‘Times intends to admit only otvertismnanse tbat are trustworthy. Should, however,an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadverten: inserted, 
becribers any money that they lose ay 


publisher will refund to su 


